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Frank Edwards supplies an effective antidote for 
the floods of Big Business buncombe dispensed by 
Big Business columnists and commentators. You 
don’t want to be fooled by Big Business falsifica- 
tions, misrepresentations and propaganda distor- 
tions. You do want to know the truth. So listen 
regularly to Frank Edwards. He is working for 
you. He gives you the facts. Sponsored by the 
A. F. of L., Frank Edwards’ broadcasts are heard 
from coast to coast on the Mutual network. 
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Man Will Prevail 


Our tragedy today is a general and 
universal physical fear so long sustained 
by now that we can even bear it. There 
are no longer problems of the spirit. There 
is only the question: When will I be 
blown up? 

Because of this, the young man or woman 
writing today has forgotten the problems of 
the human heart in conflict with itself, 
which alone can make good writing because 
only that is worth writing about, worth the 
agony and the sweat. 

He must learn them again. He must 
teach himself that the basest of all things is 
to be afraid; and, teaching himself that, 
forget it forever, leaving no room in his 
workshop for anything but the old verities 
and truths of the heart, the old universal 
truths lacking which any story is ephemeral 
and doomed—love and honor and pity and 
pride and compassion and sacrifice. Until 
he does so, he labors under a curse. He 
writes not of love but of lust, of defeats in 
which nobody loses anything of value, of 
victories without hope and, worst of all, 
without pity or compassion. He writes not 
of the heart but of the glands. 

I decline to accept the end of man. It is 
easy enough to say that man is immortal 
simply because he will endure; that when 
the last ding-dong of doom has clanged and 
faded from the last worthless rock hanging 
tideless in the last red and dying evening, 
that even then there will still be one more 
sound: that of his puny inexhaustible voice, 
still talking. I refuse to accept this. 

I believe that man will not merely en- 
dure. He will prevail. He is immortal, not 
because he alone among creatures has an 
inexhaustible voice but because he has a 
soul, a spirit capable of compassion and 
sacrifice and endurance. 


—William Faulkner. 
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NFLATION is a menace to every- 
one. When prices are rising, the 
dollar buys less. The worker re- 

ceiving the same number of dollars 
takes a wage cut. His real wages de- 
cine. When a manufacturer earns 
the same profit, but the dollar buys 
less, his company’s real earnings go 
down. 

To stop inflation is everybody’s 

business. On the stable value of the 

dollar: depends the future worth of 
our savings, pensions and insurance 

icies. Much more depends on it: 
ie future stability and growth of our 
juntry; even the future of the free 


If inflation is to be stopped, sacri- 
fies are inevitable. But inflation 
controls will not work unless the anti- 
inflation program is even-handed. No 
group of people will be willing to give 
up things they need and want when 
they see others enriching themselves 
at the same time. 
Workers who work for wages are 
willing to make their full contribu- 
tion toward inflation control. But 
in doing so they want to be sure that 
the goods and services they produce 
do not become the source of enrich- 
ment, at their expense, to business in 
which they are employed. 
How has the average worker in 
manufacturing fared during the past 
year? Between January, 1950, and 
February, 1951, average earnings, 
without overtime, of manufacturing 
Workers increased 9.1 per cent. But 
during the same period the cost of 
living, as measured by the consumers’ 
ee price index, went up 9.3 per cent. So, 
a actually, the real wage of the manu- 
facturing workers went down during 
this time. Workers in retail trade 
fared even worse and in a service 
trade, such as the laundry industry, 
the workers had a cut of nearly 4 per 
cent in their real wages. 
if No one can claim that the explosive 
Si inflationary spurt which took place 
‘ after ‘he Communist invasion of 
> South \orea, driving the cost of liv- 
™g up } per cent in six months, was 
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due to any cause other than shameless, 
speculative profiteering. Surely it 
was not due to an unbalanced govern- 
ment budget; for once our federal 
budget was balanced. Even govern- 
ment spending was quite a bit less in 
1950 than it was in 1949. And cer- 
tainly it was not due to rising wages. 
Our country’s national income in 
1950 rose 10.8 per cent above 1949. 
And compensation received by all em- 
ployes in America in 1950 was also 
10.8 per cent above 1949. But re- 
member that in 1950 more people 
were employed—this accounts for a 
good part of the increase—and that 
those employed worked longer hours 
than in 1949. So that there was no 
disproportionate increase in wages. 
The favorite myth of the anti-labor 
propagandists—that higher pay of 
workers enables them to splurge on 
thick steaks and finery, bringing on 
higher prices—is completely exploded 
by the fact that between 1949 and 
1950 personal consumption expendi- 





Business 


- Profiteering and Inflation 


By BORIS SHISHKIN 


Economist, American Federation of Labor 


tures increased less than the national 
income. 

Now look what happened to com- 
modity prices during 1950. Whole- 
sale prices of non-ferrous metals went 
up more than 40 per cent; lumber up 
20 per cent; livestock up 24 per cent. 

The real riot of speculation and 
profiteering—profiteering out of na- 
tional emergency—followed the Com- 
munist invasion of South Korea. In 
six months—July to December, 1950 
—the average American was taken to 
the cleaners by the get-rich-quick 
boys. He got fleeced both as a con- 
sumer and as a taxpayer who in the 
end must meet the jacked-up cost of 
defense. 

In the last six months of 1950 
wholesale prices of fats and oils 
jumped 61.7 per cent. Hides and 
skins up 38 per cent. Cotton goods 
up more than 35 per cent. Woolen 
goods up 32 per cent. Tires and 
tubes 23 per cent. Paper and pulp 
up 22 per (Continued on Page 29) 
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Labor Joins Top-Level Board 


E United Labor Policy Committee met 
with President Truman at the White House 
on Thursday, April 5, and agreed to join 

the President’s new National Advisory Board on 
Mobilization Policy. The top-level Advisory 
Board has seventeen members—four from labor, 
four from business, four from agriculture, four 
representing the public and Charles E. Wilson, 
Director of Defense Mobilization, as chairman. 

The four labor members are William Green, 
A. F. of L. president; George Meany, A. F. of L. 
secretary-treasurer; Philip Murray, C.I.O. presi- 
dent, and Walter Reuther, president of the C.I.O. 
United Automobile Workers. 

The first meeting of the new Advisory Board 
was scheduled for April 9, with President Tru- 
man sitting in. The President has agreed to at- 
tend the Board’s meetings at least once a month. 


The Board will report directly to Mr. Truman, 

Mr. Green emerged from the White House con- 
ference to read the following statement to re- 
porters: 

“The United Labor Policy Committee has 
agreed unanimously to serve on the President's 
National Advisory Board on Mobilization Policy, 
We understand the Board is to serve in an ad- 
visory capacity to the President. 

“We are hopeful that this will be the first step 
toward resolving the differences between labor 
and the mobilization agencies. 

“In responding to the President’s invitation we 
were moved by a desire to render the greatest 
possible service to the defense program. 

“By our service on the Board we hope to 
achieve the equality of sacrifice which the present 
emergency requires from all Americans.” 





United Labor Asks Kair Play 


Federation of Labor sounded the key- 
note of united labor’s campaign for 
justice. He said the people of the 
nation want assurance that defense 
policies are fair to all and that equal- 
ity of sacrifice is the fundamental 


development reported above, labor 

representatives from every cor- 
ner of the nation met in Washington 
and called for a new deal in the mobi- 
lization program that would insure 
fair play to the American people. Up 
to now it has been a Big Business show 
all the way, with prices soaring, 
profiteers growing richer and the plain 
people getting it in the neck. To map 
a program of action to bring about 
an elimination of mobilization inequi- 
ties was the purpose of “grass roots” 
meetings held in Washington on March 
20 and 21. The delegates were sum- 
moned to the capital by the United 
Labor Policy Committee. 

On March 20 separate meetings were 
held by the American Federation of 
Labor and other segments of Ameri- 
can labor. The following day 700 rep- 
resentatives of all the labor groups 
met in a memorable joint session at 
the Hotel Statler. Leaders of both 
the A. F. of L. and the C.I.0. were on 
the dais and addressed the meeting. 
Delegates representing A. F. of L. and 
C.1.0. units throughout the nation sat 
side by side in the audience. It was 
the first such joint session in a decade 
and a half. 

Addressing the joint meeting, Pres- 
ident William Green of the American 


Trev weeks prior to the important 
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principle of the mobilization effort. 
“We are not getting that kind of 
defense program today,” said Mr. 
Green. 
Congress failed the people last year, 
he declared, by adopting a Defense 


A. F. of L. President William Green applauds George E. Leighty of 
railway labor at history-making ‘grass roots’ parley in capital 
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Price ‘controls’ fail to control, 
George Meany told conference 


Production Act which went out of its 
way to “lard the law with special priv- 
ileges for business interests.” That 
law, he said, has made it virtually im- 
possible to stabilize the cost of living. 

At the top of the defense policy 
setup, Mr. Green said, is Charles E. 
Wilson, from General Electric. Asso- 
ciated with him are other business ex- 
ecutives, each representing some spe- 
cial industry and given the responsi- 
bility of shaping policy for the indus- 
try in which he specializes, the veteran 
A. F. of L. leader explained. 

“Believe me, these representatives 
of business are taking good care of 
their own businesses,” said Mr. Green. 

“Where does the public interest fit 
into the picture? Where does labor 
fit into the picture? Nowhere!” 

George Meany, A. F. of L. secre- 
tary-treasurer, in his remarks to the 
joint meeting, denounced present ex- 
orbitant rents and prices as “symbols 
of oppression.” The so-called price 
controls don’t effectively control any- 
thing, he said, adding, “I doubt that 
they were ever intended to control any- 
thing.” 


The present system actually en- 
courages wholesalers and retailers to 
ierease prices, Mr. Meany pointed 
out. If consumers are going to get a 
fair deal, he said, “we’re going to have 
to have something that looks a lot like 
OP.A.’ 

Mr. Meany said it was obvious that 
the present price program was most 
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favorable to business because men like 
Senator Taft and Senator Wherry, 
who always have protested loudly at 
any mention of real price controls, 
have uttered not one word of criticism 
against the present system. 

Correction of the injustices in the 
program, Mr. Meany emphasized, will 
be brought about only through the 
generation of widespread, heavy pres- 
sure on the local level. 

The united labor conference made 
clear what the plain people want in 
a declaration of principles and a pro- 
gram for action adopted by the dele- 
gates at the meeting on March 21. 

They stressed that labor asks no 
special privilege of any kind but is 
convinced that “every group in our 
country must bear its fair share of the 
burden.” 

“As the defense mobilization pro- 
gram has unfolded,” said the declara- 
tion of principles, “we have come to 
the inescapable conclusion that the 
democratic principle of equality of 
sacrifice has been abandoned by the 
Congress and by those charged with 
the administration of the mobilization 
program.” 

The conference called for a new De- 
fense Production Act. The present 
act, which expires June 30, contains 
dangerous defects and “built-in spe- 
cial privilege,” the delegates declared. 
Branding the price orders issued by 
the Office of Price Stabilization as “a 
fraud,” the conference called for real 
price control, with “dollar-and-cents 
price ceilings.” Food prices can be 
held down and farmers can be assured 
fair returns, under the parity system, 
“if profiteering is prevented,” the dele- 
gates said. 

The conference urged a wage pro- 
gram “flexible enough to permit jus- 
tice and equity to be done to the na- 
tion’s wage-earners.” 

“It must honor all existing collective 
bargaining agreements, protect basic 
living standards, allow for improve- 
ments in keeping with technological 
progress and permit adjustments to 
correct hardships, inequities and sub- 
standard wage rates,” said the dele- 
gates in their declaration. 

Because of the continuance of acute 
housing shortages, tight rent controls 
were urged for the duration of the 
national emergency. On taxation the 
delegates said that record-breaking 
corporation profits and high-bracket 
personal incomes are not taxed high 
enough. 

They called for the plugging of 
“gaping” tax loopholes. A federal 
sales tax and increased excise taxes 
were strongly opposed. 

Pointing out that American history 
has shown that free men outproduce 
conscript labor, the united labor con- 
ference emphasized that civilian man- 
power problems should be solved by 
voluntary methods. 

“Civilian manpower policies and ad- 
ministration can and should be en- 
trusted to responsible representatives 
of management and labor on both na- 


tional and local levels,” the delegates 
said. 

The vital question of participation 
was dealt with in the following words: 

“From top to bottom, the defense 
program has been staffed by men 
drawn from executive positions in Big 
Business. They cannot divorce them- 
selves from their past experience and 
association. Their policies jn the gov- 
ernment service clearly reflect their 
one-sided background. If permitted 
to continue, these policies will wreck 
the defense program. 

“In order to attain maximum re- 
sults and to enlist the utmost coopera- 
tion of all the American people, we 
must have democratic participation in 
the defense program. 

“Labor, the farmers, small business 
and independent consumer groups 
must be given full representation on 
all mobilization and stabilization agen- 
cies—at the policy-making and ad- 
ministrative levels. By so doing, the 
government can inspire renewed pub- 
lic confidence and public support of 
controls which otherwise will be hard 
to take.” 

Declaring that “this is the struggle 
of all the American people,” the con- 
ference called on all fair-minded 
Americans to join forces with labor 
“to make the protest of free men 
heard in Washington.” 

“United,” said the conference, “the 
plain people of America are mightier 
than any group of profiteers or poli- 
ticians. This country belongs to the 
people who have fought for it and 
worked for it. Let us act now—all 
who believe in the sacred American 
principles of liberty, justice and 
equality.” 

The 700 delegates left Washington 
determined to arouse public opinion 
in their respective home communities 
in support of labor’s fight for a square 
deal for the plain people of the nation. 
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Plan of action was supported by 
Neil Haggerty of California 
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S WE turn our eyes over- 
seas, as we think of the 
blood -soaked battlefields 
of Korea, as we watch our 

tax bills go skyward and our cost of 
living soar beyond reach, many of 
us in the labor movement often ask 
ourselves many questions. Above all, 
there impresses itself upon us one 
question: What can we do about it? 

I want to answer this question in 
another form. I am going to outline 
what we of the American Federation 
of Labor have been doing in the inter- 
national labor field in this gravest of 
world crises. 

The role of American labor in the 
struggle for the preservation of hu- 
man freedom and decency is decisive. 
Without the full and energetic sup- 
port of our organized labor move- 
ment, neither America nor the labor 
organizations of other countries can 
halt—let alone smash—the nefarious 
Commanist conspiracy for domina- 
tion of the world by Russia. 

This may sound like a sweeping 
generalization. But there is much 
potent truth in what I say. I shall 
confirm this with proof of practical 
action in life by American labor. 
I speak specifically of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

First of all, remember that labor in 
our country is much more than a 
numerical portion of the American 
people. Labor has particular impor- 


tance in our productive economy. 
Today labor is playing an increas- 
ingly decisive role in a number of 
countries throughout the world. 
Moreover, in a period of world re- 
construction, like the one in which 
we are living, the role of labor in the 
production of the essentials of na- 
tional life and international trade is 
extremely vital. 

But there is still another and even 
more important reason why labor is 
the pivotal force in the worldwide 
struggle against totalitarian commu- 
nism. It is the Communists who have 
made the ranks of labor their prin- 
cipal field of activity. It is the Com- 
munists who are hypocritically wag- 
ing their entire unholy fight under the 
flag of world labor. It is the Com- 
munists whose strategy dictates that 
they must above all capture the trade 
unions before they can seize power 
in any country. 

From their point of view, the Com- 
munists are correct. The Communists 
can neither capture nor hold power 
in any country without first control- 
ling its labor unions. The Commu- 
nists cannot disrupt and destroy our 
economic system and build their own 
economy, based on permanent martial 
law and slave labor, without first cap- 
turing and ruling our unions. 

In Czechoslovakia, for instance, it 
was through their grabbing of the 
unions that the Communists were 


. and | 


able to paralyze the life of the coun. 


try and then impose their dictator. 
ship on it and turn over its industries, 
resources and manpower to the Rus. 
sian warlords, their real masters. The 
same story can be told in Eastem 
Germany. It holds true for every 
country where there is any indusirial 
development whatsoever. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has always realized the significance 
of this Communist strategy. Samuel 
Gompers and Vladimir Lenin had 
diametrically opposite ideas on every- 
thing in life. But they both had this 
in common—they both realized the 
decisive role of labor in the interna. 
tional crisis which really began with 
World War I. 

Lenin knew he could not win the 
fight for totalitarian communism 
without mastery of labor. 

Gompers knew the fight for de- 
mocracy could never be definitely 
won unless labor was its most ag- 
gressive and consistent champion in 
every country. 

It is for this reason that, from the 
very outset of the Bolshevik seizure 
of power in Russia, the American 
Federation of Labor was absolutely 
and unreservedly against the Soviet 
dictatorship. Never for a moment 
throughout the years has the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor trafficked 
with or tolerated the Bolshevik re- 
gime, its Communist lackeys in other 


At London conference in 1949 the International Confederation of Free Trade Unizns was formed 
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wht for FREEDOM 


by George Meany 


lands or its fellow travelers and ap- 
peasers here at home. Furthermore, 
our opposition to Communist totali- 
tarianism was not limited to the tyr- 
anny of the Russian variety. 

As loyal democrats the American 
Federation of Labor leadership and 
membership have been equally un- 
comprising in their hostility to every 
brand of totalitarianism, whether it 
be Fascism, Nazism, Falangism, Pe- 
ronism or just plain and open military 
dictatorship. 

All these totalitarian regimes, in 
varying degrees, map their road to 
power through control of labor and 
by pretending to speak for labor. In 
this connection, I am happy and 
proud that the American Federation 
of Labor is the only trade union or- 
ganization in the world which has not 
even for a split second throughout 
its history gone into any direct or 
indirect partnership with Communists 
or organizations controlled by Com- 
munists. 

For instance, when practically 
every other trade union organization 
in the world joined hands with the 
Russian-government-controlled so- 
called unions to form the iniquitous 
Communist fifth column, the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, the 
A. F. of L. was alone in refusing to 
have anything to do with it. And, 
alter four years of tireless struggle, 
practically single-handed, despite op- 
pesition even from some of our gov- 
@™ment agencies and departments, 
we succeeded in convincing the free 
labor world that the W.F.T.U. was 
net interested in the welfare of the 
worker but was merely an instrument 
for the advancement of the Soviet 
scheme of world domination. 

Today we find that every bonafide 
fade union movement not under 
Communist control has left the 
WET.U. Together with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the free 
ttade unions of fifty other nations 
aré now organized into the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
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Unions with over 50,000,000 mem- 
bers. 
In the last five years the A. F. of L. 


has been especially active and effec- 


sion or manifestation of opposition 
to democracy or free labor, against 
every phase and practice of the Com- 
munist and every other type of totali- 
tarianism. 

(3) Since labor is the first target 


of communism and is the first to be 


Committee session at Mexico meeting of Americas’ free labor 


tive in its struggle against the Com- 
munist menace at home and abroad. 
Keep in mind the fact that it is in 
the last five years that the menace 
of communism has become especially 
virulent throughout the world and 
especially in countries like France, 
Italy, Germany, China and India. 

Before going into details of the 
far-flung and varied activities of the 
A. F. of L. in its worldwide struggle 
against communism, let me first give 
the seven essential features and prin- 
ciples guiding our entire approach 
and strategy. These are: 

(1) There is nothing and there 
can be nothing in common between 
communism or any other form of to- 
talitarianism and democracy. Hence, 
there can be no partnership or united 
front of even the most limited sort 
between communism and our demo- 
cratic way of life. 

(2) Without democracy there can 
be no free trade unionism. Without 
free trade unionism there can be no 
genuine democracy. Hence, the free 
trade unions must be in the forefront 
of the struggle against every expres- 


enslaved by Russia’s Communist 
quislings, labor should be the first 
in the land to reject, resist and defeat 
all Communist infiltration and ma- 
chinations. To us in the American 
Federation of Labor, Communist in- 
filtration at home is the prerequisite 
for and a phase of Soviet invasion 
from abroad. 


(4) Communism today is not a 
progressive but a reactionary, anti- 
labor force. Its aim is not to eliminate 
but to exploit the shortcomings and 
evils in our society, solely with a 
view of softening up our country so 
as to make it an easier target for 
assault, invasion and conquest by the 
warlords in the Kremlin. Today the 
Communist movement is nothing else 
but an agency of a hostile foreign 
power, an auxiliary arm of the gi- 
gantic Soviet military machine whose 
primary purpose is the conquest and 
the destruction of American democ- 
racy and the enslavement of the 
American people. 

(5) In its fight against commu- 
nism, in its positive fight for de- 
mocracy, the American Federation of 
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International Labor Organization stages annual parley at Geneva 


Labor conducts its activities as an 
independent force. We are totally 
independent of any government con- 
trol or influence. At times we may 
agree and cooperate. At times we 
may disagree. But at no time can 
we serve or act as an agency or 
dependent of our government. It is 
this entirely independent role of the 
A. F. of L. which has lent great po- 
tency, prestige and effectiveness to 
our domestic and foreign activities 
against the Communist scourge. We 
are labor. We fight as labor. We 
fight for labor. We fight against the 
termites in the house of labor. 

(6) It is the cardinal rule of the 
A. F. of L. that, to be successful in 
the struggle against communism, 
democratic labor must always have 
the initiative, be continuously on the 
offensive and carry the fight to the 
Communists—right into their own 
camp. In our struggle with the Com- 
munists elements which have tried 
to gain control of the labor move- 
ment in various ways during the last 
thirty years, we have always taken 
the offensive. We have not allowed 
them to choose the battleground nor 
have we allowed them to decide when 
the battle shall take place. 

(7) Finally, it is the firm convic- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor that the most effective way of 
fighting communism is through vol- 
untary methods, primarily through 
voluntary action by labor itself 
through labor serving as the most 
dynamic spokesman of a democratic 
foreign policy, for then there will be 
fewer totalitarian germs to plague 
us. If we do not give communism 
any causes, we will not have to spend 
any energy fighting against its poison- 
ous and pernicious effects. 

All of our activities against the 
Communist menace have been guided 
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by the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
democratically elected group charged 
with the duty of carrying out the 
decisions of our conventions. The 
A. F. of L. also has a Committee on 
International Affairs. We have, in 
addition, a special auxiliary arm 
known as the Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee. The task of this Free Trade 
Union Committee is to aid free trade 
unionists and their organizations 
throughout the world in becoming 
the bulwark of democracy and the 
most militant opponents of Commu- 
nist operations and aggression. 


diy Free Trade Union Committee 
is further assisted in its work by 
the Labor League for Human Rights, 
which is charged with providing food 
parcels. for needy individual trade 
unionists who have fought courage- 
ously against Nazi, Fascist or Com- 
munist totalitarian dictatorship. 

Toward the realization of our pro- 
gram and toward carrying cut our 
aims, we have taken the following 
measures and engaged in the follow- 
ing activities: 

The A. F. of L. Free Trade Union 
Committee is engaged in a varied 
publications program. We have a 
monthly publication called /nterna- 
tional Free Trade Union News. This 
publication appears in four languages, 
English, French, German and Italian. 
Scores of thousands of this monthly 
publication reach the homes of work- 
ers and trade union leaders through- 
out the world. Today there is not 
a country which does not receive this 
publication. We have even managed 
to smuggle copies of /nternational 
Free Trade Union News into lands 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

In response to this publication we 
receive vast quantities of letters from 


people throughout the world a: xing 
information about America, «out 
our institutions, about our labor 
movement, about our economic con. 
ditions and about our problems and 
difficulties. We thus have utilized g 
splendid opportunity not only to 
spread the truth about America but 
to counteract the enormous false}: oods 
propagandized against us by the So. 
viet dictatorship. 

In addition to /nternational Free 
Trade Union News we have published 
a number of pamphlets and books. 
These publications examine the situ. 
ation in our country, compare it ob- 
jectively with the conditions behind 
the Iron Curtain and deal in a living 
manner with the practical problems 
facing the nations and the labor 
movements of the world. 

In order to further the friendship 
and understanding between the demo- 
cratic nations and their labor move. 
ments, the Free Trade Union Com. 
mittee has been host to a number of 
trade union delegations from other 
countries. There have been delega- 
tions from Australia, Austria, Italy, 
France, Finland, Germany and New 
Zealand. 

These are not government-financed 
delegations. They are strictly inde- 
pendent trade union delegations. We 
have found these delegations to be 
sources of invaluable strength and 
effectiveness in our great struggle 
against our common enemy, the Com- 
munist menace. 

The American Federation of Labor 
maintains a number of representa- 
tives and bureaus abroad. We have 
a special representative in Europe, 
we have one in Germany and we have 
one in India. We have a bureau in 
Formosa from where we maintain 
extensive contacts with the growing 
resistance movement on the Chinese 


Representative of A. F. of L. 
in Europe is Irving Brown 
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mainland. We are in the process of 
establishing two other bureaus in the 
Far East. The task of these repre- 
sentatives and bureaus is to aid free 
labor throughout the world in pre- 
serving and promoting democracy 
and destroying the infiltrators of 
communism. 

We keep contact with all conven- 
tions of important trade union bodies 
throughout the world. Whenever 
possible we send representatives to 
such gatherings. We leave no stone 
unturned to cement the bonds be- 
tween our democratic labor move- 
ment and the other free trade union 
movements of the world so as to 
strengthen the democratic front 
against the encroachments of com- 
munism. 

Naturally, we are unable to func- 
tion openly behind the Iron Curtain; 
but we are not neglecting this area. 
We have inspired and aided the es- 
tablishment and advancement of the 
International Free Trade Union Cen- 
ter in Exile, with headquarters in 
Paris. Through this body we have 
established numerous contacts with 
resistance movements behind the Iron 
Curtain. We have also been able to 
aid strong, militant trade union lead- 
ers who have had to flee their home- 
lands now in the grip of totalitarian 
tyranny. 

For a number of years the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was repre- 
sented on non-governmental bodies 
in the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations. Today we 
are represented there as an affiliate 
of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 

During the course of our repre- 
sentation in the United Nations, the 
A. F. of L. took the initiative in pro- 
posing the draft of an International 
Bill of Human Rights, which later 
served in large measure as the basis 
of the International Human Rights 
Bill adopted by the United Nations. 

Oreover, it was the A. F. of L. con- 
sultants who were the first ones in 
the U.N. to raise the issue of slave 
labor in Russia. That issue is still 
a hot one in a cold war. 

It was our initiative in carrying 
the fight to the Communist enemy 
that rendered yeoman service in ex- 
Posing the slave nature of the Rus- 
sian economy. 

Of course, we have dealt with many 
other mediate, practical issues of 
concern to the trade union move- 
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ment throughout the 
world. We have there- 
by taken away from the 
Communists the dem- 
agogic appeal that they 
are the ones who cham- 
pion labor and are al- 
ways alert in the de- 
fense of its interests. 

We have consistently 
and with increasing 
frequency been giving 
strength to the foreign 
policy of our country. 
It is our firm convic- 
tion that our govern- 
ment will be able to 
develop and pursue a 
consistent and eftective democratic 
foreign policy only to the extent that 
the people themselves participate in 
influencing and molding it. It is in 
this spirit that the A. F. of L. has come 
forward with practical and timely pro- 
posals toward maintaining correct 
positions in the international scene 
toward the crisis in China and the 
war in Korea, the drive to democra- 
tize Germany and the promulgation 
and execution of the Marshall Plan. 

In this connection, I want to stress 
that it was the American Federation 
of Labor which came forward with 
the idea and initiated the machinery 
for rallying world labor to the Mar- 
shall Plan and to the defeat of Com- 
munist attempts in Europe to sabo- 
tage it. It was our leadership in rally- 
ing the forces of free trade unionism 
behind the Marshall Plan which dealt 
the decisive blow. to the Communist 
attempts to prevent European recon- 
struction. 

Nor has our support of the North 
Atlantic alliance been academic. We 
have had to go into the pivotal ports 
of Europe to help rally the demo- 
cratic workers on the waterfront so 
as to prevent the Communists from 
sabotaging the shipment of American 
arms to member nations. Had it not 
been for the victory of democratic 
labor in Europe, fully assisted by the 
A. F. of L., the North Atlantic alli- 
ance would today be a paper propo- 
sition and American arms would not 
have been shipped to our allies. 

Only a few weeks ago the work- 
ers of Europe inflicted a crushing 
defeat on French communism. In 
this victory the A. F. of L. played 
a most dynamic role. Working closely 
with that stalwart fighter for free 
trade unionism in the ports of Eu- 





Dhyan Mungat (left) of India and J. H. 
Oldenbroek, the 1.C.F.T.U.’s secretary 


rope, Ferri-Pisani, our European 
representative, Irving Brown, partici- 
pated in cleansing the port of Mar- 
seilles of Communist control. Today 
the democratic trade union organiza- 
tion in Marseilles has thirty-five of 
the fifty members of the port council. 
Today North Atlantic arms aid can 
be delivered at the port of Marseilles 
without fear of Communist sabotage 
or paralysis. 

Here was one of the most decisive 
and significant victories scored by 
European free labor over its Com- 
munist enemy. It came just in time 
and served as the great stimulus to 
the defeat of the demonstrations 
which the Communists so lavishly yet 
vainly sought to organize against 
General Eisenhower. 

Here is a roll-call of the countries 
in which there was active and full 
participation by the A. F. of L. that 
turned the tide of battle against the 
Communists: 

In France the Communists are still 
the dominant factor in the trade 
unions. That, in some degree, ex- 
plains the painful situation of 
France’s political and economic situa- 
tion of today. But primarily due to 
our effort there has been established 
an increasingly important democratic 
trade union center, the Force Ouv- 
riére, which, though but a minority, 
has together with the various inde- 
pendent and Christian trade union 
organizations been able to prevent 
the Communists from destroying the 
economic life of France and thereby 
opening up the gates of chaos and 
Communist revolution in that pivotal 
country. 

In Italy the Communists are. the 
dominant factor in the trade unions, 
which in no (Continued on Page 30) 
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The House That Labor Bul 


The Story of the Union Labor Life Insurance Company 


PRIL, 1951, marks the begin- 

A ning of the twenty-fifth year 

of operations of the Union 

Labor Life Insurance Company— 

frequently referred to as “The House 
That Labor Built.” 

In addressing myself to labor I 
always refer to the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company as “our com- 
pany” because from its very inception 
and throughout its history it has been 
labor’s unstinting interest and sup- 
port which have made possible the 
success we have achieved. 

In this short span of years our com- 
pany has maintained an enviable 
record of accomplishment, coupled 
with financial soundness. In spite 
of the severe depression of the 1930s, 
which began just three years after 
the Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany began to operate, and in spite 
of the uncertainties of the war and 
postwar years which followed, we 
continued to grow and prosper. 

As we look back over the years, it 
is evident that our company was or- 
ganized not merely as another venture 
of labor but rather to meet a very 
specific, growing need of the workers 
of our country. 

Labor during the 1920s was waging 
a hard, uphill struggle. Collective 
bargaining, wages and working con- 
ditions slowly but steadily were being 
improved under the able leadership of 
organized labor. 

In addition to improving immedi- 
ate conditions which labor was fight- 
ing for and winning, there came the 
realization and desire for security. 
This not alone for the worker him- 
self but also for those near and dear 
to him. 

It was during this period of the 
rising tempo of the labor movement 
that the idea of a life insurance com- 
pany which labor could call its own 
was conceived. Since labor desired 
to organize a company which would 
meet the requirements of those whom 
it was to serve, a long period of time 
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By MATTHEW WOLL 


and an endless amount of effort were 
devoted to study and research of the 
problems of financial security of the 
trade unionists. 

At the El Paso convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
last one presided over by President 
Samuel Gompers, the decision was 
reached to form the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company. Shortly 
after Brother Gompers’ passing, Presi- 
dent William Green called a special 
conference of national and interna- 
tional unions to further this project. 

Almost immediately thereafter the 
various national and international un- 
ions, State Federations of Labor, cen- 
tral labor unions and local unions 
responded in producing the capital 
essential and required by insurance 
laws to create, operate and maintain 
a successful insurance enterprise. 

While these steps were being taken 
to form the company, special empha- 
sis was likewise being placed upon 
investigating and analyzing the 
soundness of existing trade union 
benefit systems and trade union in- 
surance as were then being adminis- 
tered by the trade unions themselves 
as well as existing insurance com- 
panies. Thus, five years after the 
conception of a labor company and 
after intensive interim study, the 
Union Labor Life Insurance Company 
in 1927 soid its first policy. 

A great future was predicted for 
this new venture—an outgrowth of 
the American Federation of Labor’s 
intense interest in constructive eco- 
nomic and social welfare. The years 
spent in studying and analyzing trade 
union insurance problems and the 
insurance requirements of its mem- 
bers have stood us in good stead in 
serving the needs of labor and in 
the building of a sound institution. 
The record of our accomplishments 
has made this very evident. 

Today we are favored with the in- 
surance patronage of affiliates of 
every branch of trade unions in the 


service, production, construction and 
transportation trades. Our list of 
policyholders includes trustees, rep- 
resentatives of both management and 
labor, and employer as well as trade 
union groups and individuals. 

With time and experience we have 
succeeded in removing whatever 
doubt or prejudice may have been 
lurking, in the minds of management 
or of any other group or individual, 


MR. WOLL 


regarding our abilities to manage 


.eficiently and honorably the trust in- 


volved in any insurance venture. In- 
deed, today we merit the confidence, 
good will and patronage of manage 
ment as well as of labor. Our insur 
ance in force is now over $325,000- 
000 under contracts for group life 
insurance, pension plans and individ- 
ual policies. 

In our Ordinary Life Insuranc 
Department we issue all of the vari 
ous forms, of individual _ policies 
issued by all other life insurance com 
panies. We have been and are eve! 
alert to any improvement in these 
policies that time and experience have 
demonstrated to be safe, sound and 
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secure. These policies are not limited 
to trade unionists but are open and 
available to the public generally. In- 
deed, we are favored in this regard 
by quite a number of leaders in in- 
dustry, commerce and finance and 
by outstanding men and women in 
the several professions. 

In our Group Department we issue 
all prevailing forms of group life in- 
surance; indeed, our policies are best 
designed to suit the needs and re- 
quirements of our trade unions. Our 
entrance into the group accident and 
health field in 1942 has enabled us to 
ofier a comprehensive insurance pro- 
gram, including accident and health 
weekly benefits, hospital, surgical and 
medical expense benefits as well as 
other types of coverage. Thousands 
upon thousands of trade unionists 
and others are now protected by our 
company under comprehensive wel- 
fare programs containing all or most 
of these benefits. 


Js ENTIRE history of the Union 


Labor Life Insurance Company 
has been one of constant growth and 
expansion, establishing new records 
in all phases of operations in each 
successive year. 


The assets of our company are now 
$13,500,000. These funds are in- 
vested in carefully supervised and 
managed securities, aimed at giving 
maximum protection to our policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries. In 
addition to sound, selected securities, 
funds have been used to assist quali- 
fed wage-earners to purchase homes 
through mortgage loans. That the 
small home owner or wage-earner has 
been the beneficiary of these invest- 
ments is made evident by the fact that 
the average loan in our total mortgage 
portfolio is only $5790. 

After setting aside reserves as re- 
quired by law, voluntary reserves and 
other liability funds, qur company is 
indeed proud to make public the fact 
that surplus reserves, capital paid-up 
and unassigned funds total in excess 
of $3,400,000. In other words, our 
company has over $135 of assets for 
each $100 of liabilities and reserves. 
This is truly an enviable record of 
financial strength and soundness. 


As in the case of other industries, 
the life insurance industry has within 
ils ranks organizations which evaluate 
and rate -ompanies based on financial 
soundness, quality of management, 
‘curity of investments, operating 
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costs and other pertinent factors. The 
following are the comments made by 
two rating organizations. 

“Best’s Life Insurance Report”: 

“The results achieved by the com- 
pany are well above the average for 
the business. In our opinion, it has 
more than ample margins for con- 
tingencies. Upon the foregoing analy- 
sis of its present position, we recom- 
mend this company.” 

“Dunne’s Insurance Report”: 

“Based on the foregoing analysis 
of its conditions and affairs and our 
appraisal of its management, we con- 
clude that the Union Labor Life In- 
surance Company is worthy of pub- 
lic confidence and we recommend it. 
Our policyholders’ rating of this com- 
pany is A-Plus (Excellent) .” 

One of the most remarkable charac- 
teristics of the present time is the 
trend toward the development of pen- 
sion and welfare programs in collec- 
tive bargaining negotiations. Pension 
programs are the result of a number 
of long-range factors which have been 
making the care of retired employes 
inevitable. One such factor is the 
increase in the number of aged people 
in our country and the projections 
which indicate that this group will 
continue to grow larger. Also, ours 
is an economy of workers rather than 
employers, with three out of four of 
the gainfully employed working for 
others. In addition, increased living 
costs, high taxes and low interest 
rates make it extremely difficult for 
the worker to save any appreciable 
amount for his future security. 

Establishing a pension and wel- 
fare plan of proper and equitable de- 
sign is a task which requires a thor- 
ough understanding of the many in- 
tricate problems involved. Basic fac- 


tors which must be given considera- 


tion in any plan are too numerous to 
mention here even in barest outline. 
However, proper treatment and de- 
termination of all final details in the 
underwriting and administering of a 
sound pension or welfare program are 
exceedingly important, since in the 
final analysis they will spell out the 
success or failure of the plan for 
every member intended to be pro- 
tected. 

Properly designed pension and wel- 
fare plans must be actuarially and 
humanely sound. An actuarially 
sound plan must be tailored to meet 
the requirements of the industry it is 
to serve. It must be socially sound in 


that it gives the employe real security 
for the future. 

Another trend of interest to trade 
unions and their members is the adop- 
tion by a few states of compulsory dis- 
ability insurance laws. Such a law 
was adopted in New York in 1949 
and made operative in 1950. Similar 
laws have been enacted in New Jer- 
sey, California and Rhode Island. 
The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company has been selected as the 
insurance carrier in many cases. 

Policies of our company, issued to 
comply with the compulsory disability 
laws of these states, were preferred by 
many employers rather than coverage 
through state funds. Likewise, trade 
unionists preferred our policies be- 
cause these plans permit greater flex- 
ibility of coverage and can be written 
to provide more liberal benefits than 
the minimums required by the state 
laws. 

Many other states will undoubtedly 
consider similar compulsory disabil- 
ity insurance laws in the near future. 
Our company and its facilities are at 
all times available to all trade unions 
and others for advice and assistance 
in securing the most favorable plan 
of benefits for their members. 


I" ORDER to meet the growing needs 
of our trade unionists—and of 
those outside of the trade unions 
friendly to us—in all these respects, 
as well as their regular insurance 
needs, our company is constantly ex- 
panding its facilities. A staff of highly 
trained technicians is maintained to 
devote full time to these important 
matters. From its inception our com- 
pany has proceeded upon the prin- 
ciple of not only selling insurance on 
a sound basis but also rendering a 
comprehensive insurance service to 
trade unions and others who might 
seek its service. ' 

As a result of this policy our com- 
pany has constantly kept abreast of 
ail developments, requirements and 
trends in individual and in trade un- 
ion welfare plans. A wealth of data 
and experience has been accumulated 
during these years which places us in 
a unique position to serve with real 
understanding and technical knowl- 
edge. 

Many organizations, including un- 
ions, employers and trustee funds, 
which for years have operated self- 
administered life, sickness and retire- 
ment benefit plans, have and are avail- 
ing themselves of our facilities for 
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surveying and analyzing their exist- 
ing plans. 

The conglomeration of laws and re- 
strictions by the federal government 
and each of the states—including laws 
governing insurance in each state, 
trusts, estates, federal and state tax 
laws, social security, etc.—has cer- 
tainly created a very complex situa- 
tion in the organization and adminis- 
tration of welfare plans as well as in- 
dividual policies. Since these matters 
are an integral part of our business, 
we have specialists available in each 
of these highly technical fields. 

We are interested primarily in the 
financial security and adequacy of 
insured or self-administered benefit 
plans, and the service of our con- 
sultation division, as well as that of 
our entire company, is always avail- 
able to unions, employers and trusteed 
funds. 

The years of experience which our 
company has had in the field of trade 
union insurance, as well as in all 
forms of individual policies, and the 
sound financial position of our com- 
pany assure our policyholders of 
maximum benefits at the lowest cost, 


Secretary Fitzgerald of Operating 


RGANIZED labor lost one of its 


veteran leaders last month. 

Frank A. Fitzgerald, secretary- 
treasurer of the International Union 
of Operating Engineers for two dec- 
ades, was taken by death on March 
29, two days after he suffered a 
stroke. 

A generous and tolerant man, he 
had the admiration and respect of 
officials in government and business 
as well as the members of organized 
labor throughout his long career. 

Brother Fitzgerald was born Sep- 
tember 5, 1885, in New York City. 
While he was still a child his family 
moved to New Haven, Connecticut, 
where he was educated in the public 
schools. 

After leaving school he served an 
apprenticeship as a machinist. In 
1911 he was initiated into Local 478, 
New Haven, of the Operating Engi- 
neers. Five years later Brother Fitz- 
gerald was elected to the interna- 
tional union’s board of trustees and 
later served as board chairman. 

In 1931 he was elected fifth inter- 
national vice-president. When the 
post of general secretary-treasurer 
became vacant that year, Brother 
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together with prompt and efficient 
service, 

Although the Union Labor Life In- 
surance Company was organized as a 
stock life insurance company, it was 
the wish of our founders that the 
company operate on a basis similar 
to a mutual insurance company. As 
a result, the by-laws of our company 
were so framed as to limit dividends 
to a fair return on capital stock and 
provide for participation in earnings 
by policyholders. 

These provisions have placed our 
company in a position to provide in- 
surance coverage of all types, individ- 
ual or group, at the lowest possible 
cost consistent with safety. As a re- 
sult, it has been our policy to return 
to all policyholders, in the form of 
dividends, all funds in excess of those 
which are required and prudent to be 
retained to serve the best interests of 
those we seek to protect. 

This record of success is one of 
which labor may truly be proud. No 
one factor or man is responsible for 
the success of an enterprise such as 
this, but rather it is the result of the 
efforts of many. The American wage- 


THE LATE FRANK FITZGERALD 


Fitzgerald was elevated to the office. 
He was repeatedly reelected to this 
post by the union’s conventions. 
Frank Fitzgerald devoted a major 
portion of his lifetime to the struggle 
to improve the economic lot of mem- 


earner, concerned with the  utur 
welfare of himself and his family, has 
for his individual insurance necds, as 
well as that obtained through his 
trade union, turned to his own com. 
pany. 

Insurance policies issued by oy 
company, both individual and group, 
have also been widely accepted by 
the public in general in their search 
for financial security. 

The strides made by labor during 
the last twenty-five years may truly 
be said to be reflected in the growth 
enjoyed by labor’s own insurance 
company. It is indeed gratifying to 
know that our company has been in. 
strumental in assisting, to the extent 
it has, in securing the financial wel. 
being of wage-earners and their bene. 
ficiaries. 

It is our deepest hope and wish 
that, as the years go by, more and 
more individual trade unionists, their 
unions and any others who seek the 
finest insurance protection available 
will call upon labor’s own company 
to help solve their insurance prob- 
lems in their search for greater finan- 
cial security. 


Engineers Dies 


bers of his union. During the dark 
days of the depression he assumed 
the burden of compiling and mait- 
taining a list of hundreds of govern- 
ment building projects throughout 
the nation in order to help unem- 
ployed engineers in getting jobs. 

During his tenure as_ secretary: 
treasurer, various departments of the 
Operating Engineers’ headquarters in 
Washington were reorganized to con- 
form with the most modern practices. 
The system attained such a high de 
gree of efficiency that it was regarded 
as a model by many other unions. 

Brother Fitzgerald worked in clos 
cooperation with William Maloney. 
the union’s president, to make the 
International Union of Operating 
Engineers one of the strongest unions 
in the nation. 

One of Mr. Fitzgerald’s important! 
achievements was in the editorial 
field. While holding the office of 
secretary-treasurer, he also served # 
the able editor of The Internationd 
Engineer. 

Prayers for Mr. Fitzgerald wert 
said in Washington on March 31. 
Interment took place two days late! 
at New Haven. 
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MR. WOLL 


URING its last two terms the 

United States Supreme Court 

has evidenced an increasing 
reluctance to condemn or outlaw state 
antilabor legislation. In particular, 
the Supreme Court has retreated con- 
siderably from its original position 
that picketing was a form of free 
speech under the First Amendment to 
the Constitution and has announced 
that it will not look into the reason- 
ableness of or justification for any 
particular state anti-labor enactment 
but will leave this to the state legis- 
latures, 

Recently, however, a large majority 
of the high court has indicated that 
itwill not retreat from another ground 
for invalidating state anti-labor laws, 
namely, the ground that a particular 
state enactment is either in conflict 
with a federal law or that the par- 
ticular field of regulation or prohibi- 
tion has already been superseded or 
preempted by a federal law in the 
same field. 

Labor won a major victory re- 
cently when the Supreme Court de- 
cared unconstitutional §Wisconsin’s 
public utility anti-strike law. The im- 
portance of this decision, in which 
six justices, including the Chief Jus- 
lice, supported the majority view, 
with three justices dissenting, is ap- 
parent from the fact that no less than 
leven states have enacted similar 
anti-strike laws applicable to em- 
ployes in public utilities. 

The 0} inion was rendered in two 
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Major Step 
FORWARD 


By/J. ALBERT WOLL, JAMES A. GLENN 
and HERBERT S. THATCHER 


Legal Counsel, American Federation of Labor 


cases, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employes 
of America, Division 998, et al., ver- 
sus Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board, and United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers of America, C.1.0., 
Arthur St. John, Thomas Lansing, 
Al Fuhrman, versus Wisconsin Em- 
ployment Relations Board, decided 
February 26, 1951. 

In the first case the union had for 
years entered into collective bargain- 
ing agreements with a transit com- 
pany without resorting to strike. Upon 
termination of the collective agree- 
ment in 1948, the employes repre- 
sented by the union were unable to 
agree with the company on wages, 
hours and working conditions. The 
union called a strike in an effort to 
obtain a satisfactory agreement. 

The Wisconsin Employment Rela- 
tions Board immediately procured an 
order from the State Circuit Court 
restraining the strike. This resulted 
in its postponement by the union. The 
temporary restraint was followed by 
a permanent injunction against the 
calling of any strike which would 
cause an interruption of passenger 
service. 

In the second case the union in 
1949, being unable to obtain a satis- 
factory agreement through bargaining 
and conciliation, engaged in a strike. 
When the Gas Workers left their jobs 
the State Circuit Court enjoined the 
strike and ordered the union to “take 
immediate steps to notify all employes 


called out on strike to resume service 
forthwith.” The strike was soon 
settled, but the court found that its 
order had not been obeyed and there- 
fore imposed a fine upon the union 
and certain of its officers. These court 
determinations were subsequently up- 
held by the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court. 

While other cases involving the 
constitutionality of similar state pub- 
lic utility anti-strike laws had re- 
ceived the attention of the highest 
state courts with varying results, these 
two cases were the first to reach the 
United States Supreme Court. The 
decision of the high court, although 
limited to the question of conflict be- 
tween Wisconsin’s public utility anti- 
strike law and the Taft-Hartley Act, 
foreshadows the probable — though 
by no means certain—invalidation of 
similar public utility anti-strike laws 
passed by other states. 


The Wisconsin act, which had been 
upheld by the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court, vested in the State Circuit 
Courts jurisdiction to enjoin viola- 
tions. Its substantial provisions were 
as follows: 


“Tt shall be unlawful for any group 
of employes of a public utility em- 
ployer acting in concert to call a 
strike or to go out on strike or to 
cause any work stoppage or slowdown 
which would cause an interruption 
of an essential service; it also shall 
be unlawful for any public utility em- 
ployer to lock out his employes when 
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such action would cause an interrup- 
tion of essential service; and it shall 
be unlawful for any person or persons 
to instigate, to induce, to conspire 
with or to encourage any other person 
or persons to engage in any strike or 
lockout or slowdown or work stop: 
page which would cause an interrup- 
tion of an essential service. 

“Any violation of this section by 
any member of a group of employes 
acting in concert or by any employer 
or by any officers of an employer act- 
ing for such employer, or by any 
other individual, shall constitute a 
misdemeanor.” 

The above provisions were part of 
a statutory scheme to be effective 
whenever collective bargaining reach- 
ed an “impasse and stalemate” likely 
to cause interruption of the supply of 
an “essential public utility service,” 
including water, heat, gas, electric 
power, public passenger transporta- 
tion and communications. 

When an impasse in collective bar- 
gaining is reached, the Wisconsin Em- 
ployment Relations Board is em- 
powered to appoint a conciliator to 
attempt a settlement of the dispute 
and, if conciliation fails, the Board is 
authorized to appoint arbitrators who 
shall render a final and binding de- 
cision. As the United States Supreme 
Court said: 

“The act substitutes arbitration 
upon order of the Board for collec- 
tive bargaining whenever an impasse 
is reached in the bargaining process. 
And to insure conformity with the 
statutory scheme, Wisconsin denies to 
utility employes the right to strike.” 

Thus, two principal questions are 
dealt with, one being the right to en- 
gage in a peaceful strike for higher 
wages and the other the right to 
engage in collective bargaining, both 
of which are protected by federal 
law. 

In reaching its decision the United 
States Supreme Court divided its dis- 
cussion into five principal parts. Go- 
ing back to the case of Hill versus 
Florida (1935), which held that a 
state law in conflict with the National 
Labor Relations Act must fall, it re- 
ferred to numerous subsequent deci- 
sions, the last of which was United 
Auto Workers versus O’Brien (1950). 

That case held that the right to en- 
gage in a peaceful strike for higher 
wages in industries affecting com- 
merce was protected by Section 7 of 
the Wagner Act and by the same sec- 
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tion as amended in 1947 by the Taft- 
Hartley Act, with certain qualifica- 
tions with respect to the giving of 
notice prior to a strike upon termina- 
tion of a contract and other limita- 
tions imposed by the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

In the O’Brien case the court had 
held: 

“None of these sections can be 
read as permitting concurrent state 
regulation of peaceful strikes for 
higher wages. Congress occupied this 
field and closed it to state regulation.” 

Next the court pointed out that no 
distinction could be made because of 
the fact that public utilities were in- 
volved in the present cases. Refer- 
ence was made to the case of Consoli- 
dated Edison Company versus Labor 
Board, decided in 1938, which estab- 
lished the principle that federal labor 
legislation embraced all industries 
“affecting commerce” and applied to 
a privately owned public utility busi- 
ness even though carried on entirely 
within a single state. 

In rejecting the contention that the 
federal law was not applicable to pub- 
lic utilities, the Supreme Court had 
held that “creation of a special classi- 
fication for public utilities is for Con- 
gress, not for this court.” 


ASSING to the consideration of spe- 
Poa procedures provided by Con- 
gress for dealing with national emer- 
gency strikes, the Supreme Court re- 
jected the contention that Congress 
left “local emergency” disputes to 


regulation by state law. The court 
noted that Congress itself had only 
limited the right to strike in national 
emergencies and it refused to permit a 
state to deny entirely this federally 
guaranteed right. 

Furthermore, the court pointed out 
that the Wisconsin act was not limited 
to “local emergency” disputes but 
had been applied in national emer- 
gency disputes and also where no 
emergency whatever was involved. 

The argument that local problems 
should be left to local regulation was 
answered by the argument that com- 
pulsory arbitration of labor disputes 
destroys collective bargaining, which 
had been declared by Congress to be 
the bulwark of our national labor re- 
lations policy. 

The court took the view that these 
were questions of legislative policy 
which Congress had determined 
against the claim of the state. It ob- 


served that Congress was fully ware 
of the problems involved an had 
shown its ability to “spell ou! with 
particularity those areas in which jt 
desired state regulation to be oper. 
ative.” 

“This court,” said the ma pority. 
“must take the comprehensive and 
valid federal legislation as enacted 
and declare invalid state regulation 
which impinges on that legislation.” 

Lastly, the Supreme Court declared 
that because the Wisconsin act pro. 
hibited peaceful strikes for higher 
wages in industries covered by the 
federal act, it was in conflict with 
Section 7 of the federal act, which 
protects the right to engage in such 
strikes. Inasmuch as the Constitution 
and the laws of the United States made 
in pursuance thereof are the supreme 
law of the land, the Wisconsin act 
could not stand, said the high court. 

The court referred also to the Wis. 
consin act’s conflict with the federal 
law in invoking compulsory arbitra- 
tion when the federal act requires 
employer and employe to continue 
collective bargaining even during a 
strike. Again conflict was found to 
exist in that under the Wisconsin act 
the arbitration board was able to 
withdraw from the collective bargain- 
ing process the question of assigning 
workers to certain shifts, a matter 
which under the federal act is con- 
sidered to be a subject appropriate 
for collective bargaining. 

When the decision is considered a 
a whole, it appears that the Supreme § 
Court has not receded from its posi- 
tion that, in case of a conflict between 
federal law and state law, the state 
law must give way. Moreover, when 
a particular field of regulation or pro- 
hibition has been preempted by fet- 
eral law, state laws attempting regu: 
lation of the same subject matter will 
be invalid. These principles offer 
basis for attack on numerous stale 
anti-labor laws in the public utility 
and other fields. 

The Supreme Court’s decision is, of 
course, most directly applicable to 
state public utility regulatory laws 
The law enacted in Michigan, which 
required state court judges to act & 
arbitrators, was declared unconstitu 
tional by the State Supreme Court and 
was repealed in 1949. Minnesota‘ 
no-strike law applies to charitable ho= 
pitals only. 

Of the others, Nebraska’s law 


most like Wisconsin’s. It does nd 
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require any finding of an emergency 
and applies to all public utility situa- 
tions. It is likely that this law will 
not stand the test of constitutionality 
under the principles laid down in the 
Wisconsin decision. 

Two other states, Missouri and Vir- 
ginia, do not require compulsory arbi- 
tration. Strikes are prohibited, how- 
ever, and the governor, after declar- 
ing a threat to the public health, must 
seize the utilities. The Missouri statute 
provides for compulsory fact-finding, 
while under the Virginia law the state 
receives 15 per cent of the profits for 
running the utility. 

It might be argued that collective 
bargaining could continue while the 
state was in control. But, realistically, 
speaking, no genuine collective bar- 


gaining can continue when labor’s 
right to strike is destroyed. 

Five other states—Florida, Indi- 
ana, Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania—require that the gov- 
ernor find either a threat to public 
health or a danger of hardship before 
applying the law. The question of 
whether such a finding amounts to 
the finding of an emergency and 
whether the governor’s finding alone 
would be sufficient are questions re- 
maining unanswered. 

The Massachusetts law, in addition 
to the usual public utilities, applies 
to food and fuel industries, while 
more than twenty-five years ago, in 
the Kansas Industrial Court cases, 
such regulation of food handling and 
coal mining was declared unconstitu- 


tional. The question still remains as 
to whether the Massachusetts law will 
be upheld in the event of a test. 

Notwithstanding the numerous 
problems which still remain, the de- 
cision in the Wisconsin case is never- 
theless a major step forward for la- 
bor. The Supreme Court has indi- 
cated that it intends to keep national 
law supreme whenever any conflict 
with state law arises. This fact will 
be helpful in preventing radical ac- 
tion by state legislators in enacting 
state anti-labor laws. 

However, because of the different 
provisions contained in various laws, 
it will be necessary for labor to op- 
pose them in the courts and legislative 
bodies whenever labor’s rights are 
assailed. 


Welcome, Eisenhower! 


By GIULIO PASTORE 


Secretary, Italian Confederation of Trade Unions 


HAT is happening these days 
on the international scene 
stands to prove that our old 
Europe has not yet gone through 
all the stations of her bitter Calvary. 

As soon as the Fascist beast whose 
aims were the cause of the last con- 
flict had been defeated, there ap- 
peared on the horizon the equally 
power-hungry Muscovite imperial- 
ism. Had we needed one more proof 
of the substantial identity of Nazi- 
Fascism and Communism, this has 
been abundantly provided by the de- 
velopments of international events. 

No surprise, therefore, if the free 
peoples once again unite to counter- 
act the new danger, and Eisenhower’s 
coming to Europe has no other mean- 
ing than that of a firm will of the 
free nations to defend themselves lest 
the flag of freedom and democracy 
be hauled down forever. 

Europe had already been faced 
once with an equal alternative, and 
that was on the morrow of the end 
of the last conflict. That was the 
moment when communism hoped to 
take Europe by hunger. 

It was then that the generous 
American people, through Marshall 
aid, offered an anchor of safety, and, 
for our great fortune, the macabre 
Muscovite dream was shattered. 
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Were we to judge from what hap- 
pened after that, we should arrive 
at the conclusion that, having lost all 
hope of extending its domination 
through the highways of hunger and 
despair, the Russian-Slav imperial- 
ism took then the way of war. There 
is no other explanation for the de- 
velopments of the tragic Korean 
situation. 

This must be said since also in 
our country an attempt is being 
made, through the vile invention of 
an alleged warmongering by demo- 
cratic nations, to involve the peace- 
ful workers of our industries into a 
dangerous maneuver of sabotage 
which is nothing but treason. 

But let the shameful rabble-rousers 
try to cancel the truth of the Asian 
tragedy! Who, out there, armed to 
the teeth, first crossed the Thirty- 
eighth Parallel, carrying the ravages 
of war to the peaceful population of 
South Korea? Nobody will ever blot 
out this truth, and the Italian work- 
ing masses, whose intelligence and 
moral sense are keener than ever, do 
not need propaganda overtones to 
understand the full meaning of what 
happened in the world, after that black 
June 25. 

Nobody else but communism has 
broken the enchantment of peace, 


and it is now’ a shameless lie and 
evident hypocrisy to come before the 
workers as snow-white little lambs. 

There is now, for all freedom-lov- 
ing people, the duty of choice. This 
is not a question of taking a stand 
for war. When a criminal invades 
a home and violates its most sacred 
rights, no honest man would ever 
dream of standing idle, or even less 
to encourage aggression. This is the 
substance of the tragedy. 

This is a matter of knowing 
whether we must give up a free way . 
of life, where everybody moves the 
way his nature as a free man tells 
him, in exchange for a forced collec- 
tive life where all prerogatives of the 
individual are given up. 

All workers of Italy and of the 
world are for peace, but for this very 
reason they are in favor of all meas- 
ures that can in some way discourage 
the aggressor. To act otherwise, even 
if a mouth is filled with the word 
“peace,” is actually to be taking a 
stand in favor of those who want war. 

Fully appreciating the value of 
democratic life, the Italian workers 
now know that it is to the supreme in- 
terest of Italy and of the people to 
oppose any attempt at destroying 
such life, be it made from within or 
from without. 
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ND ITO RAILS by William breen 


Mobilization 
\ IN PAST emergencies, plans for organization of 


mobilization have to be readjusted until a type 

suited to the specific emergency is developed. Our 
goal is national security. This basic fact conditions all 
planning. 

Mobilization involves taking over control of private 
property and human rights for the national use, issuing 
directives to part of the labor force and requiring mili- 
tary service for specific groups. Rights and decisions 
customarily lodged with individuals or their agents are 
to be exercised in the national interest. 

In order to preserve law and order, it is important 
that all functional groups have representation in de- 
fense administration. Realizing how vitally the inter- 
ests of all citizen groups are affected by mobilization 
policies and administration, the President on March 15 
issued an executive order setting up a policy commis- 
sion of sixteen members, all representing national inter- 
ests, four of whom shall have special competence in the 
field of management, four in the field of labor and four 
in the field of agriculture. The Director of Defense 
Mobilization will be chairman. This commission will 
meet with the President or the Director of Defense Mobil- 
ization. 

Labor is now trying to get sound organization for 
manpower and wage stabilization. There would be no 
gain in accepting administrative makeshifts that would 
restrict cooperation and lower morale. Now is the time 
to insist upon sound principles, so that we can concen- 
trate on production and inflation control. 

Meanwhile, representatives of the Big Four nations 
have been meeting in Paris to work out the agenda for 
a conference of their principals. The purpose of the 
Soviet representatives appears to be to try to split the 
representatives of the West. The U.S.S.R. maintains 
heavily armored fighting divisions in Eastern Germany 
and along the borders of Yugoslavia and controls terri- 
tory to the Elbe and down to the Adriatic. The Krem- 
lin also controls vast territory in Asia to the border of 
Iran, including China and Tibet. 

Stalin seems to be pausing after the defeat of the 
Communist Chinese armies in Korea in order to deal 
with domestic unrest. He seems to have maneuvered to 
his advantage in Iran, for nationalization of the rich 
oil fields owned by the British provides him with op- 
portunity to gain access to adequate supplies of oil. 
Formerly an inadequate supply of oil was Stalin’s great- 
est limitation. He is hastening completion of increased 
transportation facilities in Eastern Europe. 

Whether he will delay to accumulate stockpiles of 
atomic bombs and to perfect his cosmic ray weapons 
or whether he will consolidate his gains in Asia before 
he strikes quickly to control the war production poten- 
tial now developing in Western Europe is a secret and a 
weapon in his war of nerves. Our need is to get on with 
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mobilization, organizing it in such a way as to assure 
the maximum cooperation of all national groups in 
production. We also need to get on with the mobiliza- 
tion and training of adequate armed forces and with 
the framing of national policy and strategy. 

We can but lose from diplomatic hesitancy and weak. 
ness. Our government should state positively and pre- 
cisely that compromise is no longer possible. The is- 
sues are clear. Experience has proved that Communists 
honor no agreements. To permit the cold war to be- 
come a permanent relationship is also to lose liberty 
and inalienable human rights, because power given our 
federal government would be permanent. 

Only unforeseeable developments can avert war be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and the free world. Our respon- 
sibility is to maintain free institutions and opportunities 
for individual responsibilites. 


La Prensa 
\" ACT of Dictator Peron has met with more unre- 


served condemnation than his attack on La Prensa, 

the world-famous independent newspaper of Argen- 
tina. This paper had standing throughout cosmopolitan 
circles and was widely read by Spanish-speaking groups. 
La Prensa, which followed the standards and practices 
of the free press, continued to publish and comment ed- 
itorially on developments and trends even after Juan 
Peron seized control of the government and began nul- 
lifying his country’s Constitution. While the paper was 
not popular with the dictatorship, it was not until Peron 
was harassed by economic difficulties that he took steps 
to silence this faithful recorder of developments and their 
implications. 

He selected as his tool the captive News Vendors 
Union, an affiliate of the government-controlled national 
labor federation. The sellers of newspapers and maga- 
zines submitted a series of excessive demands, conclud- 
ing with a demand for 20 per cent of the paper’s gross 
income from classified advertisements. These demands 
were served only on La Prensa, although Peron’s con- 
trolled union also services other newspapers. A picket 
line, aided by the police, prevented delivery and ship- 
ment of copies of La Prensa coming off the press. Pub- 
lication had to be suspended. 

The employes of the newspaper tried to confer with 
the Minister of Labor to make plain that they had no 
grievance against management. They were dispersed by 
Peron’s police. 

The shameful action against La Prensa followed Pe- 
ron’s successful breaking of a nationwide strike of rail- 
way workers. The dictator moved quickly to arrest the 
strike leaders, charging them with association with mem- 
bers of parties hostile to Peron and therefore suspected 
of fomenting the strike for political purposes. The gov- 
ernment then promulgated an executive order to mobi- 
lize all railways for “civilian service” of national de 
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fense under the army. These workers ceased to be free. 

These happenings demonstrate the inevitable develop- 
ment of dictatorships. They start by abandoning gov- 
ernment by law. Then they undermine the integrity of 
the courts and educational institutions. They replace 
free enterprise by government control and undertakings. 
They replace free unions by government-controlled pup- 
pet organizations and lay violent hands on capital and 
other private property. To get away with these high- 
handed deeds the dictator must control the press and 
other informational media. 

The right to voluntary association is essential to free- 
dom in living and participating in a free national life. 
Voluntary organizations are possible only when law 
and property are respected. Too often the first steps 
toward the curbing of freedom are taken in a national 
emergency and with the best intentions. Once started 
down the road to dictatorship, steps are hard to retrace. 

That is the reason the American Federation of Labor 
attacks at once plans and proposals leading to compul- 
sory work. Eternal vigilance is the price of freedom, 
which must be maintained by each successive generation. 


The Organization of American States has been meet- 
ing in Washington to consider Western Hemisphere se- 
curity against Communist aggression. A vital key to 
national security is a free press. We who love liberty 
cannot watch the murder of a great newspaper without 
vigorous protest. While Dictator Peron was taking the 
final step to strangle La Prensa, he warned the remain- 
ing great independent paper that its editorial freedom 
will also be ended. A press emasculated and controlled 
by an irresponsible dictator in what used to be the most 
progressive country in Latin America is an attack upon 
the security of all, under present conditions. 


The R.F.C. 


MOST striking illustration of the consequences of 

separating ownership from responsibility is pro- 

vided in the facts revealed by the investigation of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, an agency 
established by Congress early in the Great Depres- 
sion and originally limited to two years’ existence. 

In our private banking institutions which lend to 
private enterprises, the bank is lending its own money 
or money for which it is legally responsible. De- 
cisions are guided by practical economic considera- 
tions as to the soundness of the undertaking and the 
persons involved. The R.F.C., on the other hand, 
seems to have been guided frequently by personal or 
political considerations, and its agents have only po- 
litical responsibility. The taxpayer owners have only 
indirect recourse against misuse of their funds. 

The R.F.C. was intended originally to insure banks 
and railroads primarily. World War II changed its 
functions, as have the years since 1945. Private 
banks are now well able to take over its functions. 
In consideration of heavy demands for defense which 
burden taxpayers, their load should be lightened 
wherever possible. This agency can well be liquidated. 
lf necessary, a similar one can be authorized for 
specific purposes and with a fixed date for the expira- 
tion. ‘The R.F.C. investigation indicates that private 
*conomic agencies best serve our economic purposes. 
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Partners in Progress 
age JUNE the President signed the Foreign Ec- 


onomic Assistance Act which directed the President 

to create an Advisory Board to advise and consult 
with him or his deputy with respect to general or basic 
policy matters in connection with international economic 
development. This International Development Advisory 
Board has now reported to the President. It recom- 
mends constructive action for the economically under- 
developed areas and an agency for effective cooperation. 
The report recognizes that there is a need for co- 
operative effort to root out hunger, poverty, illiteracy 
and disease. What the Board has recommended is not 


‘a worldwide WPA, as some have designated it in order 


to discredit the idea, but provision of needed facilities 
to underdeveloped countries to enable them to carry out 
their own conceptions of progress. Progress does not 
lie in conformity to one pattern but should include di- 
versity to permit every person to contribute in accord 
with his capacities. This principle is as true for nations 
as for individuals. 

Cooperation for the improvement of living standards 
is the answer to one of the threats under which the 
world is now restive. The other threat, subversion and 
military aggression, can be met by providing and or- 
ganizing military power with the moral courage to 
maintain the human rights which our laws guarantee. 

The underdeveloped areas are mainly in Asia and 
Oceania, the Middle East, Africa and Latin America. 
The population of those areas is 1,075,000,000, far 
greater than that of the Western democracies. The re- 
port of the Advisory Board concludes that the question 
is not whether we should help these people but how 
should we help them, for the chain of interdependence is 
so inextricably forged that we cannot avoid helping 
them. As the Board has expressed it: 

“Economic development means much more than 
merely increasing the production of food and raw mater- 
ials. It also means a relentless war on disease. It 
means improved educational opportunities, land and 
other reforms, where people want them, fair and rising 
labor standards, a living wage, full participation in the 
benefits accruing from increased wealth or income, the . 
removal of discrimination based on race, color, nation- 
ality, religious belief, caste or sex. 

“Our concept of economic development also includes 
training in democracy to enable all of the people to take 
an active part in public affairs; to have the right of 
trial by jury, the right to work, the right to self-organi- 
zation, to strike, to vote, as well as steady progress 
toward freedom from want. * * * 

“It must remain our aim continuously to strengthen 
human freedom and the inherent dignity of men through- 
out the world. * * * 

“Along with the production of goods, which is a job 
for private enterprise, must go public works, such as 
roads, railways, harbors and irrigation works; also im- 
provement in the basic services, like public health and 
sanitation, and training people in basic skills. The fi- 
nancing of both the public works and these basic services 
are largely governmental functions. * * * 

“The Advisory Board recommends the continued 
encouragement of the free labor unions in the under- 
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developed areas * * * and that the International Labor 
Organization’s recommendations as to fair labor stand- 
ards are to be used as a guide for minimum labor 
standards in the underdeveloped areas.” 

The report pointed out that the United States needs 
a permanent agency to give consistency and continuity 
to its foreign economic policy. The administration of 
such an agency would be guided on foreign policy 
by the Secretary of State, on defense mobilization by 
the Director of Defense Mobilization and on security 
matters by the Defense Department. The administra- 
tor should be a member of the National Defense Coun- 
cil and the National Advisory Council on International 
Financial and Monetary Policy. 

A tabulation for the Advisory Board listed thirty- 
three international agencies and twenty-three U.S. 
agencies engaged in some foreign economic activity. 
The Advisory Board recommended that one independ- 
ent, over-all agency be authorized to unify U.S. work in 
this field and be charged with two main functions, 
(1) to make the most effective use of private enter- 
prise in its programs and (2) to cooperate with the 
varied international agencies and voluntary groups 


active in the field of economic development. The 
Economic Cooperation Administration, the Tech ical 
Cooperative Administration and the Institute of | ater. 
American Affairs should be brought into the new 
agency. 

The Advisory Board was a group of citizens re. 
flecting representative views of various groups. Of 
particular significance was its recommendation for an 
independent agency to formulate and carry out foreign 
economic policy. Such policy should be an extension 
of domestic economic policy and should be determined 
in full awareness of the needs of diplomacy, national 
security and national economic requirements as well as 
the need of all other countries for balanced economic 
development. 

Those who carry out special policies must cooperate 
with all other agencies performing some function af. 
fecting their, work but must be independent for policy. 
making and administration. The recommendation 
would relieve the State Department of present duties 
which affect but do not properly constitute diplomacy 
and save duplication of the functions of the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Labor and Agriculture. 


Putting Point Four to Work 


By LEWIS G. HINES 


A. F. of L. Special Representative; 


Member, International Development Advisory Board 


N HIS inaugural address of Janu- 
ary 20, 1949, President Truman 
recommended a bold program to 

help the underdeveloped countries of 
the world. Subsequently, Congress 
passed the Act for International De 
velopment. This measure recommend- 
ed the naming of a committee, to be 
known as the International Develop- 
ment Advisory Board, to study the 
whole problem and advise the Presi- 
dent of a course of action that should 
be followed. 

The Advisory Board came into 
being and spent much time in study- 
ing the subject and preparing a re- 
port to the President. This report has 
now been presented to Mr. Truman. 

Perhaps the principal feature of 
the report is a recommendation that 
a new, over-all administration should 
be set up to handle all United States 
foreign economic programs. The re- 
port to the President states that a 
unified agency with a new point of 
view is needed. Such a coordinated 
administration can act more efficiently 
and will entail less expense than is 
now the case, the report says. 
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The report points out that of the 
2,378,000,000 persons who go to 
make up the population of the world, 
vast numbers reside in the various 
underdeveloped areas. These areas 
are located in Latin America, Africa 
and various parts of Asia. 

Economic conditions are bad for 
the people in these underdeveloped 
areas. Many of them just barely keep 
alive on a substandard and deficient 
diet. In the underdeveloped coun- 
tries there are vast natural resources 
which could and should be developed 
by private and public capital, the 
report to President Truman says. 
The United States is dependent in 
many instances, it is to be noted, on 
materials vital to its defense program 
that can come, for the most part, from 
these underdeveloped areas. 

The Advisory Board recommends 
that the free nations of the world 
should join together in furnishing the 
capital, technique and other require- 
ments to lift these people out of the 
morass of poverty and disease in 
which they now find themselves. 

The report urges that the recipients 


of American aid must contribute f- 
nances and give assurances that they 
will make every effort to cooperate. 
As the report states, this is not to be 
construed as a give-away program. 
The recommendations of the Ad- 
visory Board guard against any mis- 
use of assistance to benefit the few at 
the expense of the many. 

In order to meet the challenge of 
communism, which is dangerously 
involved in the underdeveloped areas. 
the report recommends a program 
whereby the plain people in each 
aided country will be certain to bene- 
fit from any help that is given. 

“The United States was built upon 
faith, more specifically upon faith in 
people, in their ability to govern 
themselves and in their capacity to 
advance their common interest 
through their own labors,” says the 
report. “It must remain our aim 
continuously to strengthen human 
freedom and the inherent dignity of 
men throughout the world. In offer- 
ing to work in partnership with al 
who seek to forward this freedom. 
there can be no thought of imposing 
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our institutions upon other peoples. 

“The concept of freedom is and 
always has been a liberating one, a 
revolutionary idea that rejects the in- 
evitability of poverty and injustice 
and demands continuous improve- 
ment. It rejects the claims of any 
who in the name of ‘progress’ or 
‘equality’ or even ‘liberty’ impose 
their own dictatorship upon people. 

“We believe that progress thrives 
best under genuinely democratic in- 
stitutions. 

“Our concept of economic develop- 
ment, it will be seen, carries with it 
land and other reforms where the 
people feel them needed, a living 
wage, fair and rising labor standards, 
full participation in the benefits ac- 
cruing from increased wealth or in- 
come, the removal of discriminations 
based on race, color, nationality, re- 
ligious belief, caste or sex. 

“It also includes freedom of 
speech, freedom from want, the right 
of trial by jury, the right to work, 
the right to self-organization, the 
right to strike, the right to vote. It 
also includes training in democracy 
to enable all of the people to take 
active part in public affairs. With 
these rights go inherent responsibili- 
ties and duties.” 

The report to the President recog- 
nizes the very important part that free 
labor has played in stemming the tide 
of communism. 

“The free trade unions in the un- 
derdeveloped areas have done a 
praiseworthy job in fighting off Com- 
munist and Fascist infiltration while 
striving to better the lot of their num- 
bers,” says the report. “In this they 
have been aided with funds and ad- 
vice from United States trade unions. 
The Advisory Board recommends the 
continued encouragement of the free 
labor unions in the underdeveloped 
areas,” 

This is followed by a recognition 
of the important part that the Inter- 
national Labor Organization has 
played in setting up labor standards. 

“Over the last three decades,” the 
report says, “the International Labor 
Organization has developed a num- 
ber of conventions and recommenda- 
tions for desirable labor standards, 
esp-cially framed for underdeveloped 
areas. The Advisory Board endorses 
these I.L.0. fair labor standards as 
a guide for minimum labor standards 
in the underdeveloped areas.” 

For the first time in history, we 
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have become fully cognizant of the 
urgent need to raise the economic 
standards of a large portion of the 
world’s population. Either we will 
do this or we ourselves will be over- 
whelmed. 

A quick look around the world 
shows that the seething masses of 
peoples in the underdeveloped areas 
are ready for a change. Will it be 
revolution with all of its uncertain- 
ties? Will it be a totalitarian form 
of government? Or will it be a 


democratic program, assisted by the 
free nations of the world, that will 
usher in a new order which will re- 
move the shackles of poverty, illiter- 
acy and disease and launch develop- 
mental projects that will benefit all 
of the people? 

It might well be said that we stand 
at the crossroads, and the recom- 
mendations of the International De- 
velopment Advisory Board to Presi- 
dent Truman point to the right course 


to be followed. 


Record of Achievement 


By BORIS SHISHKIN 


Former Director, European Labor Division, 
Economic Cooperation Administration 


T IS three years since the For- 
| eign Assistance Act, launching 

the Marshall Plan, became law 
and two and a half years since the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion became a going concern in Eu- 
rope. During this short time, mu- 
tual cooperation of Western Euro- 
pean countries, their self-help and, 
above all, American aid have made 
possible tremendous strengthening of 
the economy of Western Europe. 

The Marshall Plan, conceived and 
administered on a voluntary basis, 
has averted economic disaster and 
bankruptcy of Western European na- 
tions. It has made possible a strong 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation carrying on the task not 
only of gradual integration of West- 
ern European economies but also of 
cooperative programming in the de- 
velopment of Europe’s future eco- 
nomic resources. 

The Marshall Plan has made it 
possible to stop inflation and pre- 
vent financial collapse in most of 
the Western European countries. It 
has helped avert mass unemployment. 
It created the European Payments 
Union which, by removing the bar- 
riers to monetary exchange, made 
possible a free flow of currency and 
credit necessary to sustain trade 
among European countries. By clos- 
ing the dollar gap and reestablishing 
a large measure of the balance of 
payments between Europe and the 
rest of the world, the Marshall Plan 
has made it possible for European 
countries to begin to pay their own 
way in providing for their needs. 


With the exception of France, the 
Marshall Plan has made it possible 
for most of the participating coun- 
tries to raise the real income of their 
wage-earners substantially above pre- 
war levels in a remarkably short 
time. It has helped sustain full em- 
ployment in most of the countries 
and made it possible to reduce un- 
employment in others. 

It has provided means for freer 
movement of workers across national 
boundaries. It has helped discover 
outlets and means for overseas mi- 
gration to surplus populations in 
Europe. It has provided technical 
assistance for the difficult and im- 
portant task of rehabilitation and 
economic integration into the West- 
ern European economy of some 10,- 
000,000 refugees and expellees from 
the other side of the Iron Curtain. 

And it has launched a program de- 
signed to enable European industry 
to increase productivity, basing the 
productivity program on the princi- 
ple that the benefits of reduced units 
costs will not be confined to increased 
profits, as in the past, but will be 
passed on to benefit the community 
in the form of lower prices and in- 
creased wages. 

In the development of these pro- 
grams, labor has played a vital part 
through the activity of trade union 
advisory committees, established in 
most of the Marshall Plan countries, 
as well as through the work of the 
E.R.P.-T.U.A.C., now merged with 
the I.C.F.T.U.’s European regional 
body and the activities of many in- 
ternational trade secretariats. 
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LABOR and 


HE American labor 
"BD envgden was among 

the first to appreciate the 
nature of the Communist men- 
ace. As early as its 1920 con- 
vention, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, concerned about 
the triumph of communism in 
Russia, adopted the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is not 
justified in taking any action 
which could be construed as 
an assistance to or approval of 
the Soviet government of Rus- 
sia as long as that government 
is based upon authority which 
has not been vested in it by a 
popular representative na- 
tional assemblage of the Rus- 
sian people; or so long as it 
endeavors to create revolutions in the 
well-established, civilized nations of 
the world; or so long as it advocates 
and applies the militarization of lahor 
and prevents the organizing and func- 
tioning of trade unions and the main- 
tenance of a free press and free public 
assemblage.” 

Aware of the threat of communism, 
the American Federation of Labor has 
done something about it, freely and 
voluntarily. American labor, by its 
own direct efforts and by its support 
of a constructive American foreign 
policy, undertook to defeat Commu- 
nist aggression with the weapons of 
freedom and prosperity. 

American unions have given moral 
and material support to their fellow- 
workers struggling to stave off the 
Communist virus in other lands. 
They have sent abroad many of their 
ablest leaders to carry high the torch 
of free trade unionism and all that 
free labor implies for the democratic 
process. 

Trade unionists have been lent to 
the government to represent the 
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By PHILIP KAISER 


Assistant U. S. Secretary of Labor 


freedom in other countries. 

It is important for every 
citizen, and especially for 
American labor, to understand 
how our own government—re- 
sponsive to the will of the peo- 
ple—is organized to conduct a 
democratic foreign policy in 
the present world crisis. Our 
foreign policy today, both in 
its formulation and in its con- 
duct, takes account of the vital 
labor factor. 

I have been in the Depart- 
ment of Labor since 1946, first 
as director of the Office of In- 
ternational Labor Affairs and 
now as Assistant Secretary of 
Labor. During this period the 
international activities of the 
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American people in the foreign serv- 
ice as labor attachés and in the Mar- 
shall Plan agency. On its own, Amer- 
ican labor has stationed some of its 
officers in Europe and Asia to deliver 
the message of American labor di- 
rectly to foreign workers. Historians 
of the future will, I am sure, pay full 
credit to American labor for its 
achievement in giving the democratic 
ideal meaning and life for the workers 
of other countries. 

As President Truman said recently: 

“The story of free American labor, 
told by American trade unionists, is 
a better weapon against Communist 
propaganda among workers in other 
countries than any number of speeches 
by government officials.” 

The American labor movement has 
done its magnificent job abroad on its 
own, free from the dictates of govern- 
ment. This is part of the great Ameri- 
can story. Responsible American citi- 
zens, acting through organizations of 
their own choosing, have seen fit vol- 
untarily to give a major part of their 
resources and efforts to strengthening 


Department of Labor have de- 
veloped into an increasingly 
effective operation. 

This is the result of a greater aware- 
ness that, in a representative govern- 
ment, labor must be an integral part 
of what we call foreign affairs. It is 
a result also of our awareness that 
democracy can survive only if the 
Communist challenge to free trade 
unionism is defeated. A challenge to 
free trade unionism is, at the same 
time, a challenge to the democratic 
process. 

Two years ago the Hoover Commis- 
sion made an intensive survey of the 
organization of our government. In 
the course of its study of foreign af- 
fairs, the commission made findings 
which are of great significance to 
every American citizen. Our foreign 
policy, the commission noted, is posi- 
tive and anti-isolationist. The United 
States has embarked upon affirmative 
programs—full and responsible par- 
ticipation in the United Nations, the 
Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, 
military assistance, Point Four—de- 
signed to strengthen in freedom-loving 
nations the economic and security 
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foundations upon which democracy 
must build. 

A second major conclusion of the 
Hoover Commission was that it is no 
longer possible to separate domestic 
policy from foreign policy. The two 
are inseparable. Our domestic agri- 
cultural policies, for example, have 
their effect upon the prices of agri- 
cultural products in other countries. 
Similarly, products made abroad by 
cheap labor are a threat to our own 
labor standards. 

From these two basic concepts— 
our positive foreign policy and the 
indivisibility of our foreign and do- 
mestic policies—the Hoover Commis- 
sion formulated its recommendations 
on how our government should con- 
duct its foreign affairs. The Depart- 
ment of State, the commission said, is 
the President’s arm for foreign policy, 
assisting him in formulating that 
policy and in carrying it out. But 
the commission pointed out that the 
Department of State cannot do this job 
by itself. It must rely on other agen- 
cies of the government to assist it 
both in developing and in carrying 
out our foreign policy. 

Thus, where labor is concerned, the 
Department of State looks to the De- 
partment of Labor for advice and 
assistance. In the same way, the 
Department of State looks to the 
Department of Agriculture in the 
agricultural field, the Treasury De- 
partment in the financial field, the 
Department of Commerce in the com- 
mercial field, and so forth. 

That is why the Department of 
Labor participates in foreign affairs. 
It is important, I think, for the Ameri- 
can labor movement to know what the 
Labor Department, under the able 
leadership of Secretary Maurice J. 
Tobin, has been and is doing in the 
international field. 

Since 1946 the Secretary of Labor 
has had a Trade Union Advisory 
Committee on International Affairs. 
George Meany, Matthew Woll, David 
Dubinsky and George P. Delaney rep- 
resent the American Federation of 
Labor. They are joined at the con- 
ference table by four representatives 
of the C.I.0. and two from the rail- 
road brotherhoods. 

The Advisory Committee has met 
periodically with the Secretary and 
other key officials of the Department 
of Le hor to discuss what the American 
labor movement thinks on the whole 
rang of American foreign affairs. 
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Naturally, the primary emphasis is 
on the labor aspects of foreign policy, 
but by its very nature that covers 
pretty much the whole field. For who 
can limit the scope of labor’s inter- 
ests? Labor is as interested in our 
policy toward Korea or Soviet Russia 
as it is in tariffs, internationalization 
of the Ruhr or international labor 
standards. 

In the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
Congress established the philosophy 
of a unified foreign service broadly 
representative of the interests of all 
the American people. The act created 
a Board of the Foreign Service, to 
“make recommendations to the Secre- 
tary [of State] concerning the func- 
tions of the service, the policies and 
procedures to govern the selection, 
assignment, rating and promotion of 
foreign service officers, and the poli- 
cies and procedures to govern the 
administration and personnel man- 
agement of the service.” 

Congress specified that the Board 
be composed of representatives of the 
Departments of State, Agriculture, 
Commerce and Labor. In other 
words, Congress, through the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, gave recognition 
to the principle that American labor 
has as large a stake in our total for- 
eign service enterprise as does Ameri- 
can business or agriculture. 


I addition to advising the Secre- 
tary of State on the over-all opera- 
tion of the foreign service, the Depart- 
ment of Labor is especially concerned 
with the labor attaché program. The 
first labor attaché was appointed in 
1943. The number has increased to 
thirty-one full-time labor attachés and 
eighteen half-time labor reporting offi- 
cers, stationed in forty-six key spots 
over the globe. 

Their job is to report to Washing- 
ton current labor developments in 
their areas. These are vital data in 
the formulation of foreign policies 
and programs. The labor attachés 
also inform foreign peoples about 
American labor affairs and the role 
of free trade unions in our democratic 
society. 

In cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of State, the Department of 
Labor, through the Office of Interna- 
tional Labor Affairs, is responsible 
for recruiting labor attachés and for 
working out their assignments abroad. 
A number of our ablest labor at- 
tachés have come from the ranks of 
organized labor. These men are mak- 


ing a great contribution to the foreign 
service because they combine an inti- 
mate knowledge of American labor 
affairs with a facility for establishing 
a mutual understanding with foreign 
trade unionists. 

I believe the day will soon come 
when we will have trade unionists 
serving as American ambassadors io 
foreign countries. Even now there 
are former trade unionists among 
the chiefs of mission of the Marshall 
Plan agency. 

Readers of THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST are familiar with the work of 
the International Labor Organization. 
One of its great founders was Samuel 
Gompers. The I.L.O. is unique among 
international organizations because it 
is composed of representatives of em- 
ployers and workers as well as of 
governments. 

George P. Delaney, international 
representative of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, represents the work- 
ers of the United States in this im- 
portant specialized agency of the 
United Nations. Charles P. McCor- 
mick, president of McCormick and 
Company, Baltimore, has been elected 
by the employers of the United States 
to represent them at the I.L.O. I am 
the United States government repre- 
sentative on the Governing Body of 
the I.L.0. and have been privileged 
to head the U.S. delegations to the 
last two annual I.L.O. conferences. 

Under the over-all foreign policy 
guidance of the Department of State, 
the Department of Labor has primary 
responsibility for United States ac- 
tivities connected with the I.L.O. The 
objective of the I.L.O. is to strengthen 
the foundations of peace by improv- 
ing the social and economic condi- 
tions of workers throughout the 


world. The I.L.O. is dedicated to the 


Listen to Frank Edwards if you want 
to know the inside story, if you want 
to know what is really worth knowing— 
the news that affects you, your pocket- 
book and your life. Edwards’ enlight- 
ening broadcasts are heard over Mutual 
and some other stations. For a listen- 
ing treat, get the Frank Edwards habit. 
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propositions that “poverty anywhere 
constitutes a danger to prosperity 
everywhere,” that “labor is not a com- 
modity” and that “freedom of asso- 
ciation is essential to sustained 
progress.” 

Through the adoption of interna- 
tional standards relating to decent 
labor conditions and through operat- 
ing programs, the I.L.O. seeks to im- 
prove the economic and social condi- 
tions upon which communism and 
totalitarianism can breed. It has re- 
cently created a commission to inves- 
tigate violations of freedom of asso- 
ciation. It seeks to raise the standards 
of workers everywhere so that our 
products will not have to compete on 
world markets with products of other 
countries produced by sweatshop la- 
bor. To the extent that the I.L.O. is 
successful in this work, our own labor 
standards here in America are pro- 
tected. 

The I.L.O. is not the only interna- 
tional organization which deals with 
labor matters. The Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations 
has formulated policies on such mat- 
ters as freedom of association, forced 
labor, full employment, slavery, mi- 


gration, equal pay for equal work, 
the Covenant of Human Rights and 


technical assistance. These issues, 
among others, are of real concern to 
labor, and the Department of Labor 
has participated in drafting instruc- 
tions for United States delegates to 
the United Nations. 

Officials of the Department of La- 
bor have also served as advisers to 
the U.S. delegates at meetings of 
various United Nations bodies. In 
addition, representatives of the Amer- 
ican labor movement have themselves 
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served as members of the U.S. dele- 
gations to UNESCO, the United Na- 
tions Educational, Social and Cultural 
Organization. 

The reciprocal trade agreements 
program is a cornerstone of our coun- 
try’s foreign economic policy. This 
program is designed to provide both 
national and international economic 
stability and progress through the 
promotion of international trade. 
The President is authorized to negoti- 
ate agreements with foreign nations 
with a view to reducing American 
tariff rates, within certain limits es- 
tablished by law, in return for recip- 
rocal tariff reductions by other coun- 
tries. The President, of course, takes 
no action which would threaten injury 
to American industry or to American 
labor standards and employment. 

The Department of Labor, because 
of the effects which tariff actions may 
have on such matters as the employ- 
ment and purchasing power of the 
individual worker, participates fully 
in all stages of the government’s work 
connected with the trade agreements 
program. One of our important ac- 
tivities is to make sure that all inter- 
national unions know on which com- 
modities the United States intends to 
negotiate, so that the unions affected 
may present their views in the public 
hearings which are held before the 
government determines whether or 
not it will offer tariff concessions on 
specific items. Another activity is 
the study of the effects on foreign 
labor of possible U.S. tariff reduc- 
tions, in order to maximize the bene- 
fits of free international trade to 
workers abroad while at the same 
time protecting our own. 

In all of our international activities, 
through daily contact with officials of 
the State Department and other agen- 
cies, we strive to see to it that the 
labor aspects of American foreign 
policy are given appropriate consider- 
ation in both the development and the 
conduct of our total foreign policy. 

The Department of Labor, in co- 
operation with the Department of 
State, has been conducting exchange 
programs designed to strengthen dem- 
ocratic forces in other countries on 
a level where it counts. Two of these 
are providing technical assistance to 
other governments and arranging for 
foreign labor leaders and officials to 
observe conditions in the United 
States. 

Under the first we have given train- 
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life—justice alike to all men. 
—Samuel L. Phillips. 
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ing in the United States to officials of 
foreign Ministries of Labor in such 
fields as labor law administration, 
industrial safety, labor statistics, 
women’s employment, manpower 
training and employment service or- 
ganization. We have also sent out 
consultants in these fields. 

By helping other countries to 
strengthen their government labor 
services, we are helping to improve 
the lot of the individual worker. Re- 
cently, for example, two officials of 
the U.S. Department of Labor par- 
ticipated in the Bell mission, which 
President Truman sent at the request 
of President Quirino to survey condi- 
tions in the Philippines. The mission 
made several basic recommendations 
to raise the standards of the Philip- 
pine worker. We are now working 
to put these recommendations into 
effect. 

The program of observation in the 
United States for foreign labor leaders 
is one with which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is familiar. We 
have looked to American labor to 
carry out a major share of the task, 
and labor has responded magnifi- 
cently. This program brings carefully 
selected foreign labor leaders to the 
United States to see for themselves 
what America is like, how our unions 
operate, how our people live and the 
general role of labor in the American 
community. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor, on its own, has carried 
on similar programs. 

In many respects these exchange 
programs are the meat of foreign 
relations. There is no more effective 
way to expose the lies and distortions 
which Communist and totalitarian 
propaganda have been spreading 
about America than to have foreign 
labor leaders see for themselves the 
truth about our nation. Only in this 
way can they know what we are really 
doing. Only in this way can they 
come to understand our great demo- 
cratic heritage. 

One of these visitors, when he re- 
turned to his native land, made many 
speeches. Each time he started off 
by saying: 

“What I am going to tell you about 
America is not what I was told to say 
by some government official because 
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| couldn’t hear. I don’t speak the 
language. What I am going to tell 
you | saw with my own eyes and 
| know it is true.” 

He then went on to describe labor’s 
role in American democracy, con- 
trasting the lies the Communists had 
been spreading with the facts he had 
himself seen in America. 

This is an outline of what the 
Department of Labor is doing inter- 
nationally. Our aim is to help 
strengthen democracy abroad and at 
home. This is our road to peace. 


In the grave crisis that besets the 
world, totalitarian forces are seeking 
to extend their power. We have 
learned from bitter experience that 
the only language totalitarians under- 
stand is the language of strength. 
Our hope for checking the aggression 
of Communist imperialism lies in cre- 
ating “situations of strength” —where 
people are united behind a representa- 
tive government and determined to 
maintain their independence; where 
people can count on strong support 
from other free countries and from 


WHOSE COUNTRY IS IT? 


By SAM J. BYERS 


President, Laundry Workers International Union 


does a state of national emergency 

affect? Just who fights the wars? 
Just who produces the sinews of war? Just 
who are the people of the United States of 
America? In short, just who is who? 

I have been re-reading the Constitution 
of the United States—and I cannot find one 
place where special privileges are given to 
any group or special penalties to another. 
lt seems to me the founding fathers did a 
pretty thorough job of putting all citizens 
on an equal plane, not classifying them by 
their work any more than by their religion. 

Who are the people? The people of the 
United States are you and I and our neigh- 
bors. Some of us are citizens by birth, 
some by choice. Some are rich, some poor. 
Some live in cities, some on farms. Some 
work with their hands, some work with 
their heads. Very few do not work at all. 
It just isn’t American not to work at some- 
thing. 

Each citizen has a vote. How he or she 
casts it is his or her own affair. But his or 
her vote counts just as much as any other 
man’s or woman’s vote. 

Therefore, when I read of special regula- 
tions for the “workers,” I get plain, every- 
day mad! Of course, they say they have 
regulations for business, too. But, mark 
you well! It is the conduct of business they 
regulate—not the business man. 

| hold that the working people of this 
country are first-class citizens the same as 
anyone else. Why then treat us like fourth- 
class citizens—as something apart? 

Now I am neither a Socialist nor a Com- 
munist. I am a believer in the responsible 
free en'erprise system as we have worked it 
out in this country. I do not hold that the 
Owner of a business is by virtue of that 
Owner: |i\ip a hard-hearted slave driver. 

We, as a union, have a pretty fine record 
of goo.’ relations with the laundry owners. 
Some «{ them at least are a nice, friendly 
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lot of regular guys. And I know enough of 
their problems to have a sneaking sort of 
sympathy for them at times. 

But workers are producers just as much 
as the heads of big business. 
what they are doing or they wouldn’t be 
hired for their jobs. They live with their 
work—day in and day out. They have cer- 
tain specialized skills; they have knowledge 
that should be utilized. 

They are producers. Without them the 
sinews of war could not be produced. We 
have claimed that in our democracy we have 
proven that free men can outproduce slave 
labor. We have done this in the past with- 
out regimenting workers. 

If we want to increase production—and 
we must—then why not ask help from those 
who do the work? Why single out the 
heads of corporations to increase produc- 
tion—often in fields of which they know 
nothing? It looks to me like asking a 
banker to fix your car, at the same time 
having the trained mechanic stand by doing 
nothing but saying, “Yes, sir.” 

The American Army is not an army of 
mercenaries. It is composed of boys from 
all ranks of life, from farm and factory, 
from village and city, from the workbench 
and the schoolroom. There is no question 
of class, no bar of national origin because 
of the names they bear, no dispute as to 
their religion. They are chosen because 
they are physically fit and mentally able to 
do a hard job—because they are tough 
enough to take it and to hand it out. 

The same is true of their officers. Know- 
ing the right people may give a boy an 
opportunity to take the examinations for 
West Point and Annapolis, but he has to 
pass them by himself. Also, many of our 
officers were culled from the ranks. They 
had to show leadership. They all had their 
chance. Gossip-mongers to the contrary, 
few of our officers were selected because 
of their friends. It was sheer ability plus 
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the United Nations; where people can 
hope to win a better life by their own 
efforts. 

The Truman Doctrine, the Marshall 
Plan, the Berlin airlift, the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Pact, Point Four 
and technical cooperation, and our 
firm stand in Korea—all these are 
designed to create situations of 
strength. 

The Department of Labor and the 
American labor movement have both 
made significant contributions to this 
basic aim of American foreign power. 
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hard work that made them officer material. 

There is hardly a working-class home 
that has not a son or brother or husband in 
the ranks. This has been true in all of our 
wars. Perhaps there are more from work- 
ing-class homes because there are more of 
these homes. 

In our Army the men obey because they 
know “why.” The officers lead because they 
know “how.” 

Why, then, should the know-how of the 
workers of the country be overlooked in the 
plans for the defense of their homes, in the 
policy-making that determines where their 
sons shall be sent to fight for their country? 

This country is a democracy—‘“govern- 
ment directly by the people collectively,” 
so the dictionary says. And we are the 
people—not businessmen, lawyers, doctors, 
ministers, farmers and workers—but the 
whole people. You and I and every one 
of us. 

The state of national emergency directly 
affects each of us, our families, our homes, 
our standards of living, our very way of life. 
We aren't complaining about restrictions, 
about necessary curtailments, about the es- 
sential requirements of a state of war, be it 
hot or cold. 

All we ask is that, like every other group, 
we be given a chance to do our part, to 
show what we can do and to help not just 
at the bottom but from the top as well. 

In short, we respectfully submit that the 
workers of this country are not fourth-class 
citizens but equal partners with everyone 
else when it comes to protecting our be- 
loved nation. 

We believe we should be recognized as 
such and given equal responsibilities. 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF TROTH 


By EDWARD W. BARRETT 


Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs 


ROM 1945 on, the people of our 
country hardly had a chance to 
dig into the problems and the 
opportunities of a postwar world be- 


fore the ominous rumblings of new 
world trouble began. Those rum- 
blings were the noises of Soviet propa- 
ganda, sent out in all directions from 
Moscow to provide cover for a plan 
of aggression and conquest. 

It soon became apparent to free 
world observers that Soviet propa- 
ganda was not intended to be a 
“cover” alone, but it was to serve 
as a major weapon of Soviet policy. 
It became obvious that the rulers of 
the Soviet Union were earmarking 
certain areas and certain peoples for 
conquest by the force of propaganda. 

While the United States and other 
free nations were concentrating on 
improving world economic  con- 
ditions, on disarmament and inter- 
national control of atomic energy, 
and on educational, scientific and cul- 
tural exchange, the government of the 
Soviet Union was intent on building 
military strength and extending its 
control by propaganda. 

Naturally, the major targets for 
the Soviets have been nations and 
peoples in unstable situations, where 
Soviet promises and crocodile tears 
might bring the fruits of conquest 
at cheap prices. Under this phil- 
osophy the Soviets began to work on 
the war-ravaged nations of Europe, 
on the economically underdeveloped 
countries of Asia and on the pol- 
litically turbulent populations in the 
Far East. 

Wherever possible, the Kremlin 
tried to capture labor movements to 
serve as an advance guard for in- 
filtration and subversion. In each 
problem-ridden area, the Soviets 
pointed to a way out via the Soviet 
system. 

In dispensing this propaganda, the 
biggest obstacle was and still is the 
competition of United States pres- 
tige and freedom. In order to wipe 
out this competition, the Soviets have 
increasingly tried to ruin the prestige 
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of the United States in the eyes of 
the world by focusing their slander- 
ous propaganda on us. 

Most Americans are familiar with 
the kind of epithets thrown at us by 
the Kremlin. We are a nation of 
“warmongers,” “imperialists,” “cap- 
italists” or “tools of the capitalists” ; 
our workers are “slaves of Wall 
Street”; our leaders are “Fascists” 
and our liberals are “traitors.” 

According to Soviet propaganda, 
the Marshall Plan is an American plot 
to dominate Europe, the North At- 
lantic Treaty is a gross conspiracy led 
by the United States, the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Program is a prep- 
aration for American aggression and 
the Technical Assistance Program is 
a new brand of American colonialism. 

We Americans, have seen 
through the eyes of a free press the 
developing picture of world tension, 
can recognize the deceit, the distor- 
tion and the lies which make up the 
Soviet Union’s propaganda. But for 
more than 700,000,000 people in the 
world there is no free press and no 
freedom of information. 

These people are shrouded in the 
Soviet lie. Millions of others in the 
world are vulnerable to it. They get 
neither adequate nor accurate infor- 
mation. They are for the most part 
troubled peoples whom the Soviets 
woo with emotional appeals and 
promises. 

Like the North Koreans, like the 
Communist Chinese, like the Phil- 
ippine Huks, like the Malayan “ban- 
dits” and like the Viet Minh forces, 
the peoples captured by Soviet prop- 
aganda are soon employed in the 
destruction of world peace in order 
to carry out Soviet global aims. It 
is because Communist propaganda 
and Communist aggression work 
hand in hand to accomplish the So- 
viet goals that the security of the free 
nations is endangered. And that is 
why our nation is engaged in an un- 
precedented effort to bring truth to 
other peoples, both behind the Iron 
Curtain and in critical areas where 
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Soviet propaganda is a menace to 
peace. 

America’s campaign of truth is a 
carefully planned program. It is the 
result of intensive study of specific 
areas and specific peoples. We 
realized last year that our informa. 
tion and exchange program was too 
small, too general and too much on 
the defensive to sell the truly inspir. 
ing rewards of freedom and democ- 
racy to people who have never ex. 
perienced such revolutionary human 
progress. 

What we needed was to concentrate 
our efforts in the most critical areas 
of the world, and to show the people 
in these areas what freedom and de. 
mocracy mean, in terms that they 
would thoroughly understand. 

In order to do this we needed to 
establish closer contact with the peo- 
ple in other countries—to reach them 
more effectively through radio by 
using their own languages and di- 
alects, to distribute publications 
geared to local interests and prob- 
lems, to develop films which would 
carry our message to both illiteraie 
and literate audiences, to bring more 
people to America to see for them- 
selves what our way of life is like, 
and to cooperate with organizations 
abroad in day-by-day working re 
lationships. 

In the few months that the ex 
panded campaign of truth has been 
in operation, our activities have in- 
creased multifold to meet these needs. 
Powerful new facilities are under 
construction to make the Voice of 
America a more potent force in Iron 
Curtain areas. A new series of 
pamphlets, including comic books and 
cartoons, is in production for distri- 
bution abroad. Books which explain 
the ideas of freedom and democracy 
are being translated abroad under the 
United States Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange program. 

The Voice of America has already 
started to broadcast new programs in 
Vietnamese beamed to Indo-China 
and in Lithuanian and Amoy. Shortly 
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it will add regular programs in Es- 
thonian, Latvian, Albanian, Finnish, 
Georgian, Turkoman, Uzbek, Armen- 
ian, Azerbaijani, Hindu, Burmese, 
Urdu, Malayan, Thai, Swatow, Jap- 
anese, Hebrew and Javanese. 

In order to help provide materials 
that are of special interest in specific 
areas, overseas offices in important 
regional centers are being set up to 
produce materials locaily. One such 
local office is already in operation at 
Manila. 

From all the analyses that we can 
gather, we have reason to believe that 
we are on the right track now. Under 
the expanded campaign of truth our 
ideas will have a greater audience in 
critical areas, the new attention to 
specific problems and characteristics 
of each critical area will help us to be 
better understood and our fidelity to 
truth will build belief in what we say. 

The ideas of freedom and democ- 
racy can perhaps be communicated 
and explained and anchored abroad 
more readily by the free labor move- 
ment of America than by any other 
vehicle or channel or group of people. 

That is because the free labor 
movement is already in communica- 
tion with workers abroad, because 
the free labor movement of America 
has achieved a high degree of po- 
litical sophistication and because it 
talks to large numbers of people 
abroad about the things which affect 
their individual lives and are most 
meaningful to them. 

In the critical areas of the world, 
labor is one of the most important 
elements we must reach with the truth. 
We know that the best ways to reach 
working people are through trade 
union channels—labor press, conven- 
tions, word of mouth via labor of- 
fiers, pamphlets for use in labor 
meetings or in factories, educational 
campaigns, visits of union officers, etc. 

Because we know that free trade 
unions are best qualified to tell the 
story of their freedom to workers 
abroad, we have asked American 
labor to help send America’s message 
tothe world. Through work with the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, the international trade 
secretariats and the International 
Labor Organization, as well as com- 
mittees and missions set up by many 
American unions, the American free 
labor movement is already participat- 
ing forcefully in the international 
sttuge! for freedom and security. 
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To consolidate the efforts of free 
labor and of our government toward 
our common goals in the campaign 
of truth, we need even closer working 
relationships among all of us who 
want to promote those goals through- 
out the world. 

In recognition of this need, the 
Department of State is now placing 
major emphasis on the establishment 
of a Labor Information Program as 
an integral part of the campaign of 
truth. In carrying out the program, 
all available media will be used— 
radio, press, publications, films, ex- 
change of persons, etc. 

In consultations with trade union 
leaders and government representa- 
tives, several types of information 
materials have been adjudged ex- 
tremely valuable—government-pro- 
duced pamphlets, picture books, comic 
books, etc., to tell simply the facts 
about American labor to an overseas 
audience, non-government publica- 


tions which describe labor-manage- 
ment relations in America, Voice of 


America broadcasts dealing with 
labor news and special events such 
as union conventions, films and in- 
formation materials produced by the 
free labor movement itself. 


ARE already using a film pro- 
\4 duced by the Ladies’ Garment 


Workers—the film ‘‘With These 
Hands”—which we have sent to 
eighteen embassies abroad. Other 
trade union films will be used in the 
future. A government film showing 
“A Union Member and His Local” is 
in production now. 

A news column and commentary 
are being broadcast by the Voice of 
America, and events of special labor 
significance are regularly broadcast 
to the world by the Voice. 

The Department of State is co- 
operating on a day-to-day basis with 
ECA in the exchange-of-persons pro- 
gram. Among the interesting proj- 
ects during the past year was one in 
which three German-speaking Amer- 
ican trade unionists were sent to Ger- 
many to represent American labor at 
the Berlin Industrial Fair, where 
American labor supplied its own ex- 
hibits. Other exchanges of workers 
and labor leaders between the United 
States and foreign countries have 
been arranged through cooperation 
between the Department of State and 
the Department of Labor. For the 


next year we are aiming at a sub- 
stantial increase in these exchanges. 

For several years special labor at- 
tachés have been assigned as regular 
members of the staffs of U.S. embas- 
sies in key countries all over the 
world. But we feel that the com- 
munication of labor information is 
such an important part of the cam- 
paign of truth that there should be, 
in addition, a labor information of- 
ficer attached to the U.S. embassies 
in critical countries. A competent 
person with labor union experience 
can be invaluable in communicating 
our goals to labor leaders and others 
in critical countries, and in cementing 
bonds between workers all over the 
world. Several candidates for these 
positions in critical Far Eastern 
countries as well as in Europe are 
already under consideration, and it 
is expected that our labor informa- 
tion program will be in operation in 
several countries before long. 

In Western Germany an extensive 
labor information program has been 
carried on for some time under the 
occupation authorities. There the 
American-contrelled radio station in 
Berlin, RIAS, carries regular labor 
news broadcasts, beamed to Eastern 
Germany and sponsored by the free 
labor movement of Berlin. 

Our goal in the labor information 
field is to stimulate workers in the 
critical areas of the world to defend 
and promote freedom—economic, 
civil and political. American work- 
ers have made tremendous gains in 
human dignity, economic well-being 
and political representation under 
our free way of life. We know that if 
the activities of our free labor move- 
ment can be depicted to other peoples, 
we will give the lie to the deceit, 
distortion and slander of the Soviet 
government and its stooge, the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. 

Through continued voluntary co- 
operation between government and 
labor, we can multiply our effective- 
ness in working toward the results 
we all want. As a representative ot 
the Department of State, I heartily 
welcome the opportunity to work 
more closely with American labor in 
pursuit of our common goals. 

As we work together so may we 
also share together the success that 
will come when truth has brought 
free peoples together in an uncon- 
querable alliance against any and all 
forms of oppression and injustice. 
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Conrertug Manpow 


We Must Strive for a Better Accident Prevention Record 


By WILLIAM L. CONNOLLY 


Director, Bureau of Labor Standards, 
U.S. Department of Labor 


HERE is probably no more 

important a problem fac- 

ing the nation today than 

the conservation of man- 
power for defense production now 
and in the event of an all-out emer- 
gency. Conservation of our existing 
labor force is vitally necessary in the 
face of the fact that our present labor 
potential is considerably less than 
that which existed just prior to World 
War II. How to man the industrial 
plant and maintain it during a period 
of tremendously expanded production 
is a challenge which will call upon the 
best brains and ingenuity that the 
nation ‘can muster. 

Fortunately, we have behind us the 
experience of World War II in the 
field of manpower conservation, with 
its virtues as well as its flaws. But, 
most important, we have had the ex- 
perience from which we can deter- 
mine the best method of coping with 
a similar situation should it suddenly 
become necessary. 

There is one serious factor which 
makes it imperative that all existing 
manpower be conserved to the utmost 
in the nation’s industry. During the 
last months of World War II there 
were 8,000,000 more men and women 
in the labor force than were employed 
before the conflict. That meant that 
there had been a potential of 8,000,- 
000 to draw upon when this country 
entered the war. 

Today there have been large in- 
creases in the over-all population, but 
a great deal of this increase is due to 
the millions of infants born immedi- 
ately after the war and to the longer 
life span of older persons. Therefore, 
it is assumed there has been no great 
increase in the potential labor force 
since the war. 

In April, 1945, it was estimated 
that there were 66,000,000 men and 
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women in the labor force. Today it 
is estimated that the potential labor 
force which could be drawn upon in 
the event of a full-scale expansion of 
production is approximately 2,000,- 
000 less than during the recent war. 
Currently, because we are operating 
at a high level of industrial activity, 
we have already eaten into the exist- 
ing labor potential to the extent of 
about 2,600,000 workers. 

It can be seen that we are in a 
position where the conservation of 
manpower is vital. We must conserve 
the life and limb of every worker 
who is now in industry plants so that, 
whatever the demands might be in the 
future, there will be sufficient man- 
power to handle the tremendous pro- 
duction requirements of an all-out 
emergency effort. 

There was a terrific toll of life and 
limb in industry during the war years. 
It has been estimated that 52,000 non- 
farm workers were killed on the job, 
225,000 were permanently injured 
and 5,300,000 were temporarily dis- 
abled during the four years that the 
United States participated in the war. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
made a study applicable to manufac- 
turing only. It found that even in 
manufacturing, where the safety 
movement was originally organized 
and where many notable safety rec- 
ords have been established, the injury 
frequency rates for the years 1941 
through 1945 averaged 16 per cent 
above the normal peacetime rates. 

In considering what steps should be 
taken in the event of another all-out 
emergency, it is apparent that we 
must set as one important goal a 
decided reduction in the accident 
record set during the last war. 

We know that reductions in the 
accident rate can be achieved in a 
time of emergency. During the last 
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war the activities of the procurement 
agencies and the national committee 
for the conservation of manpower in 
war industries organized by the De- 
partment of Labor aided materially in 
turning the tide of job accidents. For 
the first time also there was a nation- 
wide program of safety training for 
plant supervisors, union safety repre- 
sentatives and workers at the bench. 
This was organized by the Bureau of 
Labor Standards in cooperation with 
the United States Office of Education. 
Actual training was spearheaded by 
some 116 engineering colleges around 
the country, staffed usually by some 
of the 500 trained safety engineers 
cooperating with the manpower con- 
servation committee. 

There were many lessons learned 
during the period when the program 
was in effect. There were some im- 
perfections, of course, but from the 
sum total of this experience many 
practical lessons were learned which 
would merit application in the event 
of another emergency. 

Procedures which might also be 
incorporated into a manpower Col 
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servation program might well be bor- 
rowed from the Bureau of Labor 
Standards’ special industry safety 
program, itself born out of World 
War II. In this program the Bureau, 
at the request of state Labor Depart- 
ments, surveys the hazards and de- 
velops controls in industries whose 
accident frequency rates are high. 
Training in the hazards and control 
and reduction is given to state safety 
personnel. Together with their man- 
agement and labor in the industry, 
we set in motion a concentrated effort 
to promote safety. 

The results have been consistently 
good. For example, in Maryland the 
serap iron and steel interests brought 
about a 42 per cent reduction in the 
injury frequency rate in six months 
following such a campaign. In New 
York last year the scrap iron and 
steel industry brought about a 65 
per cent reduction in injury fre- 
quency in a half-year period after 
asimilar program. In Florida in 
1950 the citrus industry effected a 
60 per cent reduction in medical and 
compensation costs after instituting 
an industry safety drive. 


|" are but a few of many ex- 


amples. It is believed that such 
heartening results would continue 
and be extended if incorporated into 
an emergency program. 


The Defense Production Act of 
1950 and the President’s executive 
order thereunder declare the nation’s 
public policy to be the utilization of 
existing agencies in developing ex- 
panded defense production. At that 
time the handling of manpower prob- 
lems was specifically assigned to the 
United States Department of Labor. 

The Bureau of Labor Standards 
will continue and expand where nec- 
essary its regular activities in the 
promotion of industrial safety and 
health. It has long been the estab- 
lished policy of the Bureau to work 
with established agencies of state 
governments, notably with state La- 
bor Departments, which have basic 
authority for industrial safety and 
health within their borders. 

Seme states are adequately staffed 
now to cope with potential problems. 
Despite great and often successful 
effort in other states to increase their 
stafls in recent years, they may not 
be adequate to carry an additional 
burd. Y 


Th Bureau has discussed with 
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some of the states the possibility of 
supplementing their staffs to provide 
safety technicians who would work 
under state supervision. Such addi- 
tional personnel would have the pri- 
mary job of promoting the conser- 
vation of manpower. Relatively few 
accidents today violate law but arise 
from a variety of other causes. It 
would be the function of additional 
personnel to deal with these latter 
problems. 

Today industrial safety and health 
standards have been worked out under 
the Walsh-Healey Act, based on codes 
established by the American Stand- 
ards Association, which would be of 
great assistance in the expansion of 
a nationwide manpower conservation 
program. As need is shown, these 
standards can be further developed 
so that they could become an effec- 
tive part of any emergency program. 
The methods of expanding the pro- 
grams in the states exist. Their effec- 
tiveness has been demonstrated where 
the state safety programs operate in 
cooperation with the U.S. Labor De- 
partment. 

When conditions warrant, plans 
to conserve manpower would im- 
mediately go into effect, subject to 
whatever changes or revisions are 
necessary from time to time. The 
idea is to have a flexible program, 
not a set of hard-and-fast rules 
but a program which can achieve 
the maximum results in keeping the 
largest number of men and women 
on the job with the best safety and 
health conditions possible. 

In this regard the individual 
worker can do a lot to assure a steady 


William Na- 
gorsne, secre- 
tary - treasurer 
of the Wiscon- 
sin State Fed- 
eration of La- 
bor, died last 
month follow- 
ing a paralytic 
stroke. He was 
almost 51. 

Brother Na- 
gorsne had 
been a promi- 
nent trade un- 
ion figure for 
a decade, rising to the secretary-treasurer’s 
office as successor to the late John J. 
Handley in 1941. 

‘Educated in the public schools, William 
Nagorsne joined the Teamsters in 1924. 
Later he was elected to local offices and the 
Executive Board of the State Federation. 


supply of able-bodied manpower at 
the bench. There are many natural 
human reactions to an all-out emer- 
gency, as previous experience has 
shown. The father of a son on the 
battlefield is inclined to consider his 
own personal safety a negligible item 
when compared to the risks being 
taken in action by his son. Or it 
may be a brother or a mother or 
some other closely related person to 
someone in the field of action. 

This attitude could very easily 
develop an unnatural bravado or an 
indifferent approach to the dangers 
of any given task. The net results 
are accidents to arms, hands, or legs, 
or worse. 

Each worker can make a great con- 
tribution by realizing that, whatever 
his task, it should be done sajely. 
By doing this he will be helping to 
keep that son or brother well sup- 
plied, well armed and well supported 
by the home front. Those workers 
who have no close relatives in uni- 
form should take a similar attitude. 
Rather than allow a lowering of their 
attention to the risks of their respec- 
tive jobs, each worker would do well 
to realize his own responsibility to 
do his or her job safely. 

If he does not work safely, he will 
be injured. A replacement will be 
needed. The production rhythm will 
be thrown out of tempo. Another 
man will have to be trained before 
he can be replaced. A _ needless in- 
jury, multiplied by several thousand 
similar incidents, could well ham- 
string an all-out production effort. 

Safety at the bench is a pairiotic 
duty. 


Harold Butler Dies 


Sir Harold 
Butler, direc- 
tor of the 
I.L.0. from 
1932 to 1938, 
died at Read- 
ing, England, 
on March 26. 
He was 67 
years old. 
Deputy to 
Albert Thom- 
as, the I.L.0.’s 
first director, 
he became di- 
rector follow- 
ing the death of Mr. Thomas. It was dur- 
ing Mr. Butler's tenure as director that the 
United States entered the I.L.O. 
Earlier in his career he had served in 
the British Ministry of Labor. In 1942 he 
went to Washington to head the British In- 
formation Service. He was knighted in 1946. 
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Lébou NEWS BRIE 


bLocal 221, Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
has signed a contract with the Seventh 
Avenue Sportswear Company, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., providing for weekly wage 
increases, paid holidays and employer 
contributions of 414 per cent to health 
and vacation funds and 1 per cent 
for a retirement program. 


bLocals 217 and 399, Building Service 
Employes, have signed new agree- 
ments providing 1l-cent hourly in- 
creases to members employed in all 
Bank of America buildings and other 
properties of the Capital Company in 
the Los Angeles area. 


bLodge 1987, Machinists, has obtained 
agreement of Republic Aviation, 
Farmingdale, N. Y., to a pact calling 
for a 15-cent hourly raise, seven paid 
holidays, sick leave and a health and 
welfare plan. 


>Local 105, A. F. of L. Auto Workers, 
has won an N.L.R.B.-conducted bar- 
gaining rights election held recently 
at the Vermilion Malleable Foundry 
Division of the John Deere Company, 
Hoopeston, Ill. 


bAgreement on a 10 per cent wage 
increase resulted in termination of a 
strike of the Amalgamated Street and 
Electric Railway Employes against 
the Greyhound Bus Lines in seven 
of the Western states. 


PLocal 62, Chemical Workers, has 
won a 1214-cent hourly wage increase 
and a union shop at the Westvaco 
Chemical Division of the Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Newark, Calif. 


>Federal Labor Union 22643 has 
voted approval of a new one-year 
contract with the American Zinc 
Company, Greencastle, Ind., calling 
for a 9-cent package increase. 


bLocal 933, Electrical Workers, has 
received an hourly wage increase 
through arbitration at Jackson, Mich. 


bLodge 34, Machinists, has won a 
cost-of-living increase at the Dyna- 
matic Corporation, Kenosha, Wis. 
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bSeveral thousand insurance agents 
employed by the American National 
Life Insurance Company, Baltimore 
Life Insurance Company and Monu- 
mental Life Insurance will receive pay 
increases ranging from $5 to $9 a 
week as a result of negotiations be- 
tween the three companies and the 
A. F. of L. Insurance Agents Council. 


>The International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers has secured package pay 
boosts amounting to approximately 25 
cents an hour for members who are 
working at the Sun Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company, Chester, Pa., 
and the New York Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, Camden, N. J. 


>Registered pharmacists and non- 
registered clerks employed by the 
Kinsel Drug Company of Detroit have 
voted for the Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Association in a representation 
election conducted under the super- 


vision of the N.L.R.B. 


>Local 98, Novelty Workers, has or- 
ganized the Hy-Rose Manufacturing 
Company and the Twin Mode Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J., bringing the 
employes substantial wage increases, 
shorter hours and standard union 
working conditions. 


bLocals 322 and 428, Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, have ob- 
tained an increase of 10 cents an hour 
at the Osborn Paper Company and the 
Midwest Paper and Envelope Com- 


pany, Marion, Ind. 


>Local 167, Meat Cutters, has won an 
election for union certification among 
employes of Kroger and Company 
working at markets in the area ad- 
jacent to Indianapolis. 


bAn agreement providing increased 
wages for drivers and salesmen fol- 
lowed a three-day strike by 150 em- 
ployes at Michigan Bakeries, Inc., 


Cadillac and Manistee, Mich. 


bLocal 286 of the Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employes has 
gained an increase of $258 a year for 
the city employes at Newport, Ky. 


PLocal 770, Retail Clerks, boasts an 
outstanding health insurance pro 
gram, secured through collective bar. 
gaining with the Los Angeles Food 
Employers Council. Under the pro 
gram, employer contributions at the 
rate of $8.67 a month per employe 
will finance purchase or construction 
of hospitals and clinics to provide 
adequate facilities for care and treat. 
ment of the local’s members. 


>The Imperial Valley of California is 
the scene of an intensive organizing 
campaign of the National Farm Labor 
Union. Thirty thousand overworked, 
terribly underpaid agricultural work- 
ers are employed by the huge and 
highly profitable factories-in-the-fields 
located in the Imperial Valley. 


bLocal 41, Millinery Workers, has 
brought employes of the U.S. Hat 
Company into the union and obtained 
for them a contract providing for all 
the advanced conditions now prevail- 
ing in the unionized millinery shops 
of Los Angeles. 


>The Twin Cities Joint Board of the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union and 
the Minnesota Apparel Industries 
have reached accord on an hourly 
wage increase for workers employed 
in Minneapolis cloak and dress shops. 


bLocal 22, Cap Makers, has organized 
the workers of the L. and H. Cap 
Company, Los Angeles, and secured 
a signed agreement which brings 
wages and conditions up to the stand- 
ards prevailing in the industry. 


bLocal 668, Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, has gained a general 
wage increase of 10 cents an hour and 
fringe adjustments at Empire Box 
Corporation in South Bend, Ind. 


bLocal 378, Printing Pressmen, has 
secured a 10 per cent pay hike for 
members employed at the Ann Arbor, 


Mich., Press. 


bLocal 11, Taxi Drivers, has obtained 
an hourly wage increase following 
the Evansville, Ind., City Council's 
authorization of a cab-rate boost. 
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pLocal 123, Operating Engineers, has 
won a 10-cent.hourly wage raise and 
other benefits in a contract with the 
Consumers Cooperative Refinery As- 
sociation, Coffeyville, Kans. 


'The Dress Joint Board of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union in New York City has gained 
wage increases of $3 to $5 a week 
for its 85,000 members. 


bLocal 683 of the Teamsters has won 
a blanket 10-cent hourly wage hike 





for 800 members employed in the San 
Diego County dairy industry, San 
Diego, Calif. 


bLocal 471, Iron Workers, has se- 
cured a wage boost of 13 cents an 
hour for employes of the Dostal- 
Lowey Company, Menomonee Falls, 


Wis. 


- »Federal Labor Union 22702 has won 


a pay increase of 11 cents an hour 
for the workers employed at the Mo- 
gul Rubber Company, Goshen, Ind. 


Profiteering and Inflation 


(Continued from Page 3) 


cent. And so on. For the American 
people this was pretty bad business. 
But many of our businessmen evi- 
dently thought that making a quick 
profit was good business and the pub- 
lic be damned. So wherever they 
could they tried to buy cheap and 
sell dear. 

Corporate profits in 1950 were 45.6 
per cent above 1949. In the fourth 
quarter of 1950 they were 74 per cent 
above the fourth quarter of 1949. 
Even after taxes 1950 profits were 32 
per cent above 1949, and in the fourth 
quarter they were 58 per cent above 
the same period in the previous year. 

Take, Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany.~In 1949 their net profit was 
$48 million. In 1950 it was $74 mil- 
lion, a gain of 55 per cent. Did they 
sell more goods? Well, their dollar 
sales increased 8 per cent but, since 
prices cre up, they evidently sold less 
g00ds for lots more money. 

Whil: the Korean crisis was testing 
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the mettle of all Americans in their 
ability to respond to the great threat 
to us and to all the free world, quite a 
lot of corporate enterprises were kind- 
ling the fires of inflation at home. 
And they cannot blame it all on some 
foreign villains for jacking-up the 
prices of raw materials we get from 
overseas. 

Look at the facts—make a simple 
comparison of net profits of our cor- 
porations in 1949 and 1950. Do 
clothes cost you more than a year 
ago? Well, according to The Wall 
Street Journal, the net earnings of 
twenty-four textile companies went up 
56 per cent. Rubber? Profits of 
twelve rubber corporations went up 
90 per cent. Paper? Twenty-one 
pulp and paper corporations increased 
their profits 63 per cent. 

Twenty-three electrical and radio 
companies increased profits 42° per 
cent. Twenty-five chemical compa- 
nies raised profits 40 per cent. Twen- 


bLocal 12, Operating Engineers, has 
obtained a 10-cent hourly wage boost 
for about 9,000 members in negotia- 
tions with the Associated General 
Contractors in Los Angeles. 


bLocal 312, Building Service Em- 
ployes, has negotiated a pay boost for 
employes of the William Oliver Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. 


>bLocal 727, Retail Clerks, has won a 
$4 weekly wage raise in retail grocery 
stores of the Tucson, Ariz., area. 


ty-eight iron and steel companies 
earned 43 per cent more in profits, 
and fourteen mining and metals cor- 
porations earned almost 68 per cent 
more in 1950 than they did in 1949. 

These are some of the facts that the 
Director of Defense Mobilization 
seems to have missed in his report to 
the President on April 1. Indeed, 
Congress and the government eco- 
nomic stabilizers have been missing 
such facts all along. 

For example, on March 1 the Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization gave a 31% 
per cent price increase on automo- 
biles. Did this constitute relief to 
impoverished and hard-pressed auto 
manufacturers? Well, on March 5 
the General Motors Corporation an- 
nounced that in 1950 its $834 million 
profit was 27 per cent higher than in 
1949, breaking all-time records. 

The first step to get the American 
people behind the anti-inflation drive 
is to stop profiteering. Labor asks 
that an even-handed program of just 
economic stabilization be put into ef- 
fect before we have to resort to a 
parade of bigger criminals than have 
yet been seen on television. 
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small measure explains the plight of 
Italy today. But in Italy as in France 
there is now a functioning democratic 
trade union center known as the Con- 
federazione Italiana dei Sindicati dei 
Lavoratori (C.I.S.L.). Though still a 
minority, this trade union center is 
already sufficiently strong to make it 
impossible for the Communists to in- 
flict paralyzing general strikes on the 
Italian people. 

The workers who have recently re- 
belled against the Communist Party 
in Italy serving as a brazen and brutal 
arm of the imperialist Russian foreign 
office are in touch with our repre- 
sentatives abroad and at home. More 
and more of these awakened and 
aroused workers are looking to the 
leadership and policies of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor for guid- 
ance on their road back to full demo- 
cratic regeneration and genuine po- 
litical independence and freedom. 

In Germany and Berlin, the 
A. F. of L. has been particularly ac- 
tive not only in the distribution of 
food but in the dissemination of 
American ideas and ideals. We have 
published considerable quantities of 
literature and aided generously the 
re-establishment of a powerful free 
trade union movement in Germany. 
It is this movement that is today the 
bulwark of developing democracy in 
Germany and is the strongest op- 
ponent of the Russian and Commu- 
nist machinations in the city of Ber- 
lin within the Iron Curtain. It was 
the A. F. of L. which broke the Com- 
munist stranglehold on the trade 
unions and, by helping to assure an 
independent democratic trade union 
organization, helped provide a mass 
base among the people for the free 
way of life. 

Much noise has been made about 
the struggle waged and won recently 
by the German trade unions for the 
rights of so-called co-determination. 
I want to point out two features 
which have been deliberately or other- 
wise overlooked by economic “ex- 
perts” hostile to labor. 

In winning this fight for the rights 
of labor in the steel and coal indus- 
tries of Germany, the German trade 
unions have weakened the hold of the 
Ruhr magnates and cartels on the 
economic life of Germany. These 
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A. F. of L. and the Fight for Freedom 


(Continued from Page 9) 


were the same Ruhr rulers who had 
brought Hitler into power and built 
his aggressive war machine. 

By winning these rights, German 
labor has further divorced itself from 
the fetish of government ownership, 
from that pernicious notion that gov- 
ernment ownership of the economic 
life of a nation spells freedom and 
democracy for its people. 

In Finland, which is virtually be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, we are work- 
ing closely with the Finnish Federa- 
tion of Labor. Recently there visited 
our country a delegation of Finnish 
trade unionists headed by the presi- 
dent of the Finnish Federation of La- 
bor. These courageous fighters for 
democracy and embattled enemies of 


A, F. of L.’s activity in Asia 
is directed by Dick Deverall 


Communist tyranny are invaluable al- 
lies in our struggle for human de- 
cency. 

In Israel we are working with the 
democratic trade union group which 
has been primarily instrumental in 
having the Histadrut, the Israeli Fed- 
eration of Labor, part company with 
the Communist-controlled World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. 

On the China mainland we are aid- 
ing the underground democratic 
forces. These forces are linked with 
the Free China Labor League on 
Formosa, which we are assisting. 

In' India we have maintained a 
very active bureau. This bureau has 
served not only as an information 









center about America, not only as q 
center to counteract the vicious om. 
munist propaganda against our « oun. 
try and its institutions, but also as q 
guide in developing among the I. :dian 
trade union movement practical 
knowledge of how to engage in col. 
lective bargaining, settle grievances 
peacefully and build strong unions, 

In Japan, despite countless diff. 
culties, we have managed to render 
real service to the rising free trade 
union movement. Our literature and 
our cooperation have proved invalu. 
able to the young and inexperienced 
Japanese trade unionists in their val- 
iant and tireless attempts to rid their 
ranks of all Communist cells and 
agents, who have been very heavily 
financed by Russia. 

The situation in the Philippines 
is tragic. It is only recently that we 
have entered this picture. We are 
providing considerable literature and 
are laying plans for the establishment 
of a strong bureau in Manila. 

Our Asian representative, Richard 
Deverall, has recently been in Manila, 
where he conferred on ways and 
means of aiding the young and rising 
bonafide trade unionists of the Phil- 
ippines to repel and defeat the unholy 
combination of Communists, water- 
front racketeers, corrupt politicians 
and labor-hating bosses. 

Only a few years ago the Com- 
munist boss of Latin America, 
Lombardo Toledano, seemed all-pow- 
erful. Today his followers are a 
handful. His machinery has been 
smashed in most countries of Latin 
America. It was the Inter-Ameri- 
can Confederation of Labor which 
brought this about. The creation of 
this organization was inspired by the 
American Federation of Labor. We 
have actively participated in its work. 
The Communists are still a threat in 
Latin America, but they are no longer 
the grave menace they were five years 
ago. 

Three months ago the A. F. of L 
joined with other democratic free 
trade unions in founding an [nter- 
American Regional Organization of 
the I.C.F.T.U. That was not an easy 
task, for behind the scenes there was 
an unholy combination of Communist 
and Peronist totalitarians seeking to 
block the development. The hench- 
men of the Argentine dictator were 
even so boid as to make an open at- 
tempt to join our fold. But we placed 
principles above power politics, and 
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we kept these totalitarian termites out 
of our all-American house of labor. 

The A. F. of L. has played a very 
yital role in rallying and unifying the 
ranks of free trade unionism in every 
country of the world. As a result of 
our unceasing and effective drive 
against the Communist-controlled 
World Federation of Trade Unions, 
and as a result of our tireless cam- 
paign for an international world-guid- 
ing center for all free trade unions, 
for all trade unions dedicated to de- 
mocracy and determined to defeat 
every kind of totalitarianism, there 
was established in December of 1949, 
at London, the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions. The 
50,000,000 members in its ranks con- 
stitute a living and mighty denial and 
a most powerful refutation of the 
Communists’ claims that they speak 
for labor, that Communist Russia is 
the source of inspiration for the work- 
ers and that the future belongs to 
totalitarian communism. 

The International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions is a growing in- 
fluence in Asia, Africa, Europe, Latin 
America and “down under.” We 
are challenging the Communist 
W.F.T.U. wherever it has strength 
and uprooting its influence wherever 
it manifests itself. This is a world 
organization of free trade unions— 
trade unions not in the control of any 
government and not subjected to the 
dictates of any political parties or 
employers’ association. This body 
of free workers, this body of which 
the American Federation of Labor 
is an organic and dynamic part, is 
teday a powerful international fist 
against international communism. 


HH we made progress in the last 
five years in the struggle to keep 
European labor free from domina- 
tion and control by Moscow? Yes, 
considerable progress has been made. 

In the first place, we can say to- 
day that the only national trade union 
centers affliated with the Communist 
W.F.T.U. are those from Russia and 
the Iron Curtain countries. All of 
the rest are members of one inter- 
national organization of free labor 
definitely committed to an_ all-out 
fight against communism. 

In Western Europe trade union 
morale is constantly improving. The 
com! ination of Marshall Plan aid and 
American trade union help is slowly 
but -urely bringing improvement in 
the conomic status of the wage- 
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earners of this part of the world. 

Much still remains to be done to 
counteract and refute the campaign 
of slander which the Communists 
have conducted for many years 
against America and American trade 
unions. But a real and encouraging 
start has been made in this direction. 

Recent developments in France and 
Italy, where the Communists have 
suffered severe setbacks, are most 
encouraging. Every country of Eu- 
rope under the Marshall Plan has 
exceeded its 1938 production levels. 
Even in Italy, 1950 production rose 
16 per cent over 1938. Workers in 
France and Italy have not shared 
equitably in the fruits of this increased 
production, although they are much 
better off than they were five years 
ago. In this connection, we must not 
jump to the conclusion that recovery 
has come to Western Europe solely 
because of American aid. While no 
one can belittle the generous contri- 
butions of our country, we must re- 
member that in the last analysis it 
has been the people of Western Eu- 
rope who themselves have shown the 
will to work, to rebuild and to revive 
their faith in their own future. Amer- 
ica could only provide the absolutely 
necessary stimulus and sparkplug. 

Essentially, hard work by the people 
in Italy, in Britain, in Holland, in 
Germany and elsewhere has accom- 
plished the trick of recovery. The 
same can be said about Europe’s 
growing readiness to reject Commu- 
nist infiltration and to resist Russian 
invasion. America provided the tonic 
for European economic, military and 
morale recovery. It was an abso- 
lutely necessary tonic, but it was only 
a tonic. Europe provided the brawn, 
in large measure the brain and the 
spirit to be revived. Here is the 
great value of Europe in the present 
world crisis. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has put forth great efforts in the in- 
ternational field in the spirit of en- 
lightened self-interest. We know from 
sad experience that any development 


Henry Rutz is the A. F. of L. 
representative in Germany 


anywhere in the world that menaces 
human freedom is a threat and a men- 
ace to our freedom here in America. 
We know that economic and political 
slavery inevitably lead to war. We 
sincerely believe that our efforts on 
behalf of the economic and political 
freedom of workers all over the world 
are a real contribution to the cause 
of world peace. 

We know that the fight against 
Communist totalitarianism can never 
be completely won on the battlefields 
alone. In the final showdown, the 
fight for human freedom and decency 
will have to be won in the factories 
and on the farms. That is precisely 
the reason why American labor has 
been so insistent on an adequate voice 
and full rights in our nation’s defense 
mobilization setup. It is not narrow 
partisanship or selfish motives but 
the highest patriotism which has ani- 
mated our insistence on a fair deal 
for labor, on full rights for labor, 
in the mobilization of America for 
the triumph of peace and freedom. 


In this grave hour the people of 
America can be fully assured that in 
American labor the cause of democ- 
racy at home and abroad has a most 
devoted, determined and dynamic 
champion. 


Contrubute to the 
CANCER CRUSADE 





WHAT THEY SAY 


Alben W. Barkley, Vice-President 
of the United States—We have many 

citizens who are 

content to squeeze 

by with just the 

technical observ- 

ance of the law. 

That is not the 

ideal citizenship 

which we cherish. 

Those who be- 

lieve in the demo- 
cratic ideal must work together to 
elevate the standard of their own 
ideals and their own citizenship. We 
boast that we have the greatest lib- 
erties that have ever been enjoyed in 
the history of mankind. That is prob- 
ably true. But we have not by any 
means reached perfection in democ- 
racy. We have not by any means 
reached the point where all of our 
people enjoy equality of rights. The 
torch of leadership has been placed 
in our hands. All over the world 
millions of men and women yearn 
for liberty, to lift their backs and 
straighten their broken and bent bod- 
ies and look into each other’s faces 
as free men and women. They are 
hoping and praying that in some way 
our leadership, our patience, our for- 
bearance, our tolerance may light the 
way to happy lives in all the world. 


Paul Douglas, Senator from Illi- 
nois—Every historian knows that in- 
flation has been a 
great destroyer. 
By wiping out the 
middle classes 
and separating 
society into the 
two classes of the 
propertyless on 
the one hand and 
the rich specula- 
tors on the other, it paved the way 
for the coming of fascism and com- 
munism in Europe. It is a supreme 
folly for a nation which is arming 
against the threat of invasion from 
without to let this invader—inflation 
—bring ruin from within. What do 
we mean by inflation? To every 
housewife who goes to market it is 
painfully apparent in the rising cost 
of living. To every school teacher, 
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to every government worker, to mil- 
lions living on retirement funds and 
countless millions more who are 
counting on their savings, to every 
individual who depends for existence 
on a fixed income, it brings up a 
nightmare of fear that the dwindling 
purchasing power of the dollar will 
put them on a starvation level. What 
about payments of the pensions for 
which labor has fought so hard and 
the social security payments? These 
payments are in terms of fixed money 
amounts and, if prices go up and the 
value of the dollar goes down, the 
security which it was intended that 
they would give becomes a mirage. 


Emanuel Celler, Congressman from 
New York—It must be made absolute- 

ly clear that the 

national health 

insurance pro- 

gram is not “so- 

cialized medi- 

cine.” I have yet 

to see any bit of 

propaganda 

against this pro- 

gram making any 
attempt to analyze the bills. What I 
have seen is vague, ill-defined use of 
such terms as “socialism,” “bureau- 
cracy,” “government-controlled” and 
so on. If the opponents of a national 
health insurance program have read 
the Administration bills, they cer- 
tainly have taken the greatest pains 
to conceal that fact. If they have not 
read the Administration bills, then 
most certainly the public trust and 
confidence have been clearly abused. 
The national health insurance pro- 
gram is exactly what it says it is. It 
is insurance. The purpose is to en- 
able the American people to pay for 
good medical and hospital care by 
requiring them to put a small per- 
centage of their income into a national 
insurance fund which would be used 
to provide such services. It is based 
on the exact same principle as un- 
employment insurance and social se- 
curity. It is based on the same prin- 
ciple as private insurance. In other 
words, periodic payments are made at 
a time when ability to pay is present 
in order to provide for future needs. 


Percy R. Bengough, presid: nt, 
Trades and Labor Congress of ( an. 

ada—We bel.eve 

that armed ag. 

gression, wier. 

ever it occur-, is 

wrong, and we 

are fully in ac. 

cord with the 

United Nations to 

put down such 

aggression. How. 
ever, we have had enough experience 
with communism and Communists at 
first hand in our trade unions to be 
entirely certain that military meas. 
ures alone are not enough to defeat 
the well-armed bandits now in control 
of affairs in Soviet Russia and its 
satellite countries and to prevent the 
spread of this reactionary and deceit- 
ful ideology among the peoples of the 
world. We must fight communism 
and the Soviet dictatorship on three 
main fronts. First, we must step up 
our military defense program. Sec- 
ond, we must increase our assistance 
to people in other countries less for- 
tunate than ours so that they too will 
be able and anxious to block the 
progress of Communist plans for 
world enslavement. And, third, we 
must do all that we can to make 
our own democracy grow and flourish 
at home. The best and surest an- 
tidote to the destructive philosophies 
of totalitarianism is making our dem- 
ocratic way of life operate properly. 


W. Averell Harriman, special as- 
sistant to President Truman—Ours is 
the true revolu- 
tionary cause for 
which man has 
struggled through 
the centuries— 
freedom, the dig- 
nity of the indi- 
vidual, the right 
to worship as 
one chooses, the 
state as the servant of the people. The 
creed from Moscow, that people are a 
mass, fit only to serve the state, is old 
stuff. That concept has been beaten 
in the past by men who loved free- 
dom. It must be repudiated again. | 
believe that with the growing strength 
and unity of the free world the pres- 
sures behind the Iron Curtain will in- 
crease and the rulers of the Kremlin 
will find greater difficulty in keeping 
their unhappy people subjugated. 
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TO THE RESCUE 


« APRIL showers bring May flow- 
ers,” sang Jennifer Albertanti 
as she tied a red ribbon 

around her fair curls. 

“Sure do,” agreed her cousin 
Helen, who was visiting her. “And 
from the way it’s coming down, we’re 
going to have more flowers than a 
wedding.” 

“Or else a good spring flood,” put 
in Jennifer’s brother Shawn as he 
passed the girls’ room. 

“Oh, do you think there will be a 
flood?” asked Helen. “I’ve never 
been in one in my whole life.” 

“Well, we usually have them every 
year,” Jennifer replied. “But I don’t 
think we’ll have one now. Let’s go 
downstairs. Shawn said Cal and 
Marvin are coming over, and Harriet 
will be here any minute. In fact, 
here she is coming up the steps to the 
porch.” 

“T’ll let her in,” said Helen. 

Helen and Harriet greeted each 


It had been 


other enthusiastically. 
almost a year since Helen’s last visit. 

“Oh, I’m drenched,” cried Harriet 
as she took off her boots and shook 


out her raincoat. “Daddy said this 
morning there’s been lots of rain up 
the river and the snow and ice are 
melting too fast for comfort.” 

“You might get your flood after 
all, Helen,” Jennifer said. “But come 
on in, Harriet. You're dry under- 
neath your rain-togs.” 

Shawn and his two friends, Cal 
and Marvin, were in the recreation 
room with the radio turned on. There 
was a pause for station announce- 
ment and then came the news. As 
the girls joined the boys, the radio 
was saying: 

“Flood warnings are being sent 
out through the entire county. Sev- 
eral small villages near the hill range 
have been hard hit. The river is 
rising steadily.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Harriet. 
to think of another flood.” 

“Maybe we could go up and see 
what the situation is,” remarked Cal. 

“Do you think so?” asked Helen. 

“Dad said I could drive today,” 
said Marvin. “Let’s go! Perhaps 
we Can help.” 

Before long the six young people 
were on their way to view the scene. 
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As they traveled along the high- 
way, they saw the water overflowing 
the riverbanks. At Covesville, a little 
town at the crossroads, they were 
stopped by a state patrolman. 

“What do you say we use your 
car?” he asked as he examined Mar- 
vin’s driving permit. “Were you kids 
going on any particular trip?” 

“No, we just came up to see if we 
could help,” answered Marvin. “We 
have the car until six o’clock.” 

“Fine. Okay, pull over to the gen- 
eral store there. The girls can help 
inside with the kids, and you boys 
can give the women a hand with their 
baggage. Pile it in the car and take 
it up the hill to Renfrew School. 
They’re setting up temporary quar- 
ters in the schoolhouse. Then get 
back here. We'll probably have an- 
other load. We have to get the kids 
out before they eat old Jonesy’s 
candy stock and finish off the cracker 
barrel.” 

The boys did as they were asked, 
and soon they were on their way 
with a car full of bundles, valises and 
women passengers. 

Helen, Harriet and Jennifer mean- 
while found themselves surrounded 
by a group of wide-eyed, shy chil- 
dren, some of whom were tearful at 
being left by their mothers. 

“We've got to do something to 
amuse them,” said Harriet. 

“Let’s tell them stories,” suggested 
Jennifer. “I'll take these three tiny 
ones. You two take the older chil- 
dren.” 

Jennifer’s smile quieted the fears 
of the little ones, and soon the store 
was like a nursery of happy children. 

When the boys came back, the little 
ones didn’t want to leave the girls. 
However, with a little effort they were 
persuaded to get into the car for the 
ride to join their mothers. The girls 
sighed a little as they drove away 
and were just relaxing when the pa- 
trolman came in. 

“Any of you girls know anything 
about first aid?” he asked. 

“Yes, we do,” responded Jennifer. 
“We had a course in our Junior 
Union all winter.” 

“Fine! We need you. There’s a 
woman up the road a little way who 
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fell and hurt her leg and arm. She’s 
got a little baby and needs some 
help. There’s another kid a couple 
years old running around catching 
cold. The littlke woman needs help 
bad.” 

The girls set out and found things 
worse than the patrolman had said. 
Jennifer and Harriet examined the 
woman’s injuries and bound them 
so that she would not suffer. Helen 
took care of the little baby and fed 
him a bottle of warm milk as his 
mother directed, and Jennifer cleaned 
up and fed the two-year-old. When 
they had put the baby to sleep and 
put the little two-year-old to bed for 
a nap, they fixed some hot food for 
the mother and made her comfort- 
able. 

“Oh, what will I do if the water 
gets up to the house?” she asked. 

“We'll pack .some of your things 
if you'll tell us where they are,” said 
Harriet, “and in an hour or so some- 
one will come for you and the chil- 
dren. I guess you had better go to 
the schoolhouse, too.” 

“Oh, if I could just get to town, I 
could stay with my aunt a few days.” 

“We'll drive you in,” said Harriet. 
“We have to be back by six o’clock. 
We'll be crowded, but we can make 
room.” 

So they packed some things and 
made the necessary preparations to 
leave. When the boys drove up, they 
found three additional passengers 
and three very tired girls. The pa- 
trolman was with them. 

“You had better hurry and get 
back to town,” the officer said. “The 
bridge won't hold much longer. 
Thanks for all you’ve done. Now 
get on your way!” 

With a burst of speed, their ve- 
hicle moved from the scene. Not long 
afterward they were back home. 

“What do you think of a flood, 
Helen?” asked Jennifer. 

“T think it’s awful,” Helen an- 
swered. “But I am glad we could 
help.” 

That night the local radio station 
paid tribute to the six young people, 
all Junior Union members, who had 
helped so much in the flood emer- 
gency at Covesville. 
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SOLDIER FIELD, 


CHICAGO 


At Soldier Field in Chicago the event 
of the year will take place next month. 
You won’t want to miss the 1951 edition of the 
Union Industries Show. It will be the biggest and 
best yet! Educational! Colorful! Thrilling! 





